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VICTORIA AND THE VICTORIANS. 


HE little town in north-western 
America, which is honored with 
the name of her most gracious majesty, 
the Queen of England, has the advan- 
tage of a most charming and picturesque 
site as well as a beautiful name. The 
winding little inlet which forms the har- 
bor of Victoria, though it may not be ap- 
preciated by the navigators who have to 
thread the narrow rocky passes which 
form the entrance, can not fail to charm 
the tourist with its romantic surround- 
ings. From the Royal Roads, which af- 
fords a magnificent anchorage just out- 
side the entrance, no sign of a harbor is 
visible. The whole coast-line of Van- 
couver Island at this point seems to be 
formed of massive rocky ledges of trap 
and granitic formation, rising in naked 
grandeur boldly from the water, while 
farther inland the rugged hills gradual- 
ly lift in overlying masses, clothed to 
their summits with firs and pines, while 
here and there the roof of a house rises 
into notice from the open glades. 
After rounding the rocky point which 


conceals the harbor, the town appears 
in full view, with a mile or so of clear 
placid water stretching out betyeen the 
bare rocky banks and sweeping past the 
wharves until it is lost in the forest be- 
yond. 

Like many places more pretentious, 
Victoria needs the enchantment of dis- 
tance to reveal its greatest beauty. 
Viewed from either the Cathedral Hill 
at the back of the town, or from the 
entrance of the harbor, the scene forms 
a picture of beauty seldom realized in 
nature or art. A closer acquaintance 
dispels much of the illusion. The town 
site was originally occupied by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company as a trading- post, 
which was inclosed with a stockade as 
a protection from the Indians. Prior 
to 1858 the employés of the great En- 
glish fur company, with their Indian and 
half-breed dependents, were the chief 
part of the inhabitants. In that year 
the famous Frazer River gold-fever 
broke out, which at one time threatened 
to depopulate California, and which fill- 
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ed British Columbia with hardy advent- 
urers in search of the precious metal. 
It was then that Victoria reaped her 
harvest. The Hudson’s Bay Company, 
finding their post the chief base from 
which to furnish supplies for the new 
mines, laid out at that point the present 
town, and sold lots to an eager army of 
traders and speculators for the nominal 
price of fifty dollars each. The com- 
pany made a handsome figure by the 
transaction, but their first purchasers 
reaped a much greater profit. Desira- 
ble business-lots soon ran up in value 
to thousands of dollars, buildings were 
erected with marvelous rapidity, and the 
sanguine investors were confident that 
San Francisco would fade into insignifi- 
cance before the rising splendor of their 
new metropolis of the North-west. 
. But a few short months sufficed to 
change the entire prospects of Victoria. 
With the approach of winter thousands 
of disappointed miners flocked back to 
the town, penniless, and cursing the folly 
which had led them to abandon a cer- 
tainty of plenty in California for the hard 
vicissitudes of a northern winter, and 
had left them beggars in a strange land. 
They were as anxious to get back as 
they had been to leave the Golden State. 
In December, 1858, and January, 1859, 
Victoria was estimated to contain near- 
ly 40,000 people, the greater part of whom 
were destitute of resources and eager to 
do anything to ward off starvation or se- 
cure a passage back to their homes. Be- 
sides the difficulty the multitude found 
in obtaining food, the supply of water 
was limited and in the hands of a few, 
who doled out the indispensable ele- 
ment at extortionate rates. Owing to 
the rocky nature of the soil and the 
difficulty of digging wells, most of the 
water used was gathered in broad shal- 
low pits which collected the surface- 
drainage after the rains. For the priv- 
ilege of drawing a bucketful of muddy 
water from one of these pits, twenty- 
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five cents was the usual charge. During 
this state of affairs great distress could 
not fail to exist in the town. Profes- 
sional men were glad to get the most 
menial oecupation. Lawyers, doctors, 
and clergymen could be found at work 
in the kitchen, or humble dependents 
upon the favors of those more accus- 


‘tomed to manual work. The gold-bub- 


ble had burst; with it went the dream 
of Victoria’s immediate greatness. The 
millionaire in city-lots in September 
found his property comparatively val- 
ueless in March. 

The gold-fields of the Frazer were 
found to be limited in area and irregu- 
lar in their yield. Instead of giving 
wealth to an army of a hundred thou- 
sand miners, it was found that they 
would not support a twentieth of that 
number. The disappointment was a bit- 
ter lesson to the multitude who were con- 
gregated at Victoria, but it was a whole- 
some one. It gave an experience which 
went far to check the tendency of Cali- 
fornians at that time to swarm from 
point to point in whichever direction 
gold was rumored to be found. 

To the American from the United 
States visiting Victoria, the distinctive 
English character of the place is par- 


‘ticularly noticeable. As compared with 


the Pacific Coast towns within the lim- 
its of his own country, with their rest- 
less, energetic, driving people, who seem 
hardly to know what rest and recreation 
mean, Victoria seems almost lifeless in 
its business. But a residence of a few 
days in the town will generally show 
the stranger that the Victorians, though 
quiet in their way, do an amount of trade 
far surpassing that of many larger and 
more showy places. 

The people of the town seem to live 
for the sake of enjoying their journey 
through this world instead of rushing 
through existence like a rocket. Their 
homes are plain, comfortable, and inex- 
pensive. Their social life is pleasura- 
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bly cultivated, while the savings - banks 
Statistics prove that their business is 
not neglected. The banks of Victoria 
show a total of over $700,009 deposits 
of the working-class and small traders. 
The religious life of the town is strong, 
judging from the number of churches 
sustained, there being some twelve re- 
ligious societies. The place has a pop- 
ulation of about 5,000, which may be di- 
vided as follows: English, 2,500; Amer- 
icans, 1,000; Indians, -half-breeds, and 
Chinese, 1,500. 

Victoria is still the depot from which 
the farmers and miners on the English 
territory of the main-land draw their sup- 
plies, and the town yet holds the bulk of 
the trade of British Columbia. As it 
is the only British port of entry in the 
province, the custom-house returns give 
a fair idea of the commerce of the Brit- 
ish Possessions in north-western Ameri- 
ca. According to the statistics of the 
San Francisco Custom-house, the trade 
between the latter port and Victoria gives 
promise of reaching large proportions 
within the near future. Apart from gold 
and silver coin and bullion, coal is the 
chief article of export from British Co- 
lumbia to San Francisco.. In this item 
of coal the custom-house returns show 
that, in 1870, San Francisco received 
14,989 tons, valued at $84,453. In 1874 
the shipments of coal to San Francisco 
amounted ta 50,184 tons, valued at $282,- 
223. These figures will have to be large- 
ly increased to show the coal-trade of 
1875. Within a few months past the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, in 
connection with a mail contract lately 
entered into with the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, is said to have assumed an 
obligation to take five thousand tons of 
coal a month from the province for 
five years. This increase of produc- 
tion, taken in connection with the dis- 
covery and development of the coal- 
fields of Puget Sound, which now ap- 
proximate a daily yield of 1,000 tons, 
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indicates the growing immensity of the 
coal-trade of the North-west. 

Nearly all the gold-yield of British 
Columbia figures in the custom -house 
returns of San Francisco. The gold 
and silver coin and bullion which pass- 
ed through the San Francisco Custom- 
house from the province in 1874, amount- 
ed to $1,265,019, against $726,095 in 1870 
—an increase of about seventy-four per 
cent. in four years. From the port last 
named it is distributed to the other great 
money-centres of the world—London re- 
ceiving the lion’s share. 

The following summary, taken from 
the records of the custom - house at San 
Francisco, will show the amount and 
character of the commerce between that 
city and Victoria: 


IMPORTS FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA TO SAN FRAN- 





CISCO. 
1870. 1874. 
Coin and Bullion........+.0. $726,095 $1,265,019 
GIR éccccccectccceaneccesse 84,453 282,223 
Miscellaneous. .......+. e008 34,051 349,668 
, eee + $844,599 $1,896,903 


EXPORTS FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO BRITISH CO- 





LUMBIA. 
1870. 1874. 

Bread and Breadstuffs........ $14,712 $19,819 
Cordage, Rope, and Twine.. 1,573 11,533 
Manufactures of Cotton ..... 10,069 23,357 
Clothing, all kinds.........+. 53,824 121,593 
Machinery..os..ceccccecccce 12,463 13,181 
Nails and Spikes..........+ 51950 10,740 

Other Manufactures of Iron 
and Staak .cccoccccceccce 26,928 82,275 
Cad OB .ccoccccsccovccceese 13,053 6,538 
Provisions, all kinds...... 25,730 57.386 
Sugak.ccccccccccccscccccccce 15,961 15,169 
Tobacco, and Manufactures of 28,491 36,565 
Wood, and Manufactures of.. 12,480 37,504 
Miscellaneous. .....eseeeeeee 78,021 177,833 
Total. .cc.ccocceccccece $299,155 $613,493 


On the north-west side of the town 
lies the Indian and Chinese quarter. 
Here the humble s#washk and the pa- 
tient Chinaman peacefully unite in the 
struggle for the “survival of the fittest.” 
The resemblance between the aborig- 
inals of the North-west Coast and the 
natives of the Flowery Kingdom is quite 
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marked. The same figure, complexion, 
and high cheek-bones mark both races ; 
and, when dressed in the same garb, it 
is often difficult to distinguish between 
them. 

The Indians of British Columbia are 
more numerous and more industrious 
than those of the lower coast of the Pa- 
cific, and seem to take more kindly to 
the restraints of civilization. Perhaps 
this may in a measure be due to the su- 
perior policy of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, which casts upon the Indian more 
personal responsibility than is given by 
the United States to its native wards. 
While the policy of the last-named gov- 
ernment in the management of the Indi- 
an tends to keep him an improvident 
vagabond and dependent, the system 
pursued by the Dominion of Canada is 
well adapted to cultivate in him a self- 
reliant and ambitious spirit. But on the 
North-west Coast, as elsewhere, strong 
drink and immorality are the great ob- 
stacles to bar the progress of the Indian 
race. 

The Indians are largely employed with 
profit in the fisheries, which are fast be- 
coming a prominent source of revenue 
to Victoria. Large quantities of fish are 
also cured by the Chinese and Indians 
in their quarter of the town; and, be- 
tween the peculiar Chinese opium smell 
and the pronounced presence of decay- 
ed fish, the combined odors of the orient 
and the occident render this part of the 
town anything but agreeable to the vis- 
itor. 

Among the places of note in the In- 
dian quarter is the Indian mission chap- 
el. This is a neat little wooden edifice, 
built and paid for entirely by the Indian 
converts. It is under control of the 
Wesleyans." The worshipers in this 
church are chiefly Indians and half- 
breeds, who in their Sunday attire make 
a most respectable-looking congregation. 
The Indian converts often lead in the 
singing and prayers, and show an ear- 
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nest devotion too seldom seen in more 
aristocratic houses of worship. 

The term swash is applied to all the 
Indians of the coast, without regard to 
their tribal relations. It is a corruption 
of the French saxvage, which was ap- 
plied to the natives by the early French 
explorers. The common language used 
between the natives and Whites in their 
intercourse is a jargon manufactured by 
the employés of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany for the,purpose. It is without a 
grammar or system, and seems to em- 
brace the rudiments of words from al- 
most every known tongue. The Indi- 
ans use their native language between 
themselves, and only employ the jargon 
in talking with the outside races. This 
common vehicle of thought, though fram- 
ed in somewhat of the style of the “pig- 
eon English” of Hongkong and other 
Chinese ports, is far less intelligible to 
the stranger, and requires months of pa- 
tient effort to master it. 

The water- front and much of the im- 
mediate vicinity of Victoria consists of 
the naked bed-rock of the country. So 
destitute of soil is the portion which first 
greets the visitor’s eyes, that it would 
seem as if nothing more promising than 
the magnificent crop of rocks could be 
raised. Buta walk through the gardens 
which skirt the town to the north and 
east serves to reveal the possibilities of 
the soil and climate. Rich black loam 
supports fruit-trees heavily loaded and 
propped up with their burdens of apples, 
pears, and plums. Nearly all the vege- 
tables of the kitchen-garden flourish in 
and about Victoria with a luxuriance un- 
known save on the Pacific Coast. The 
summers are not warm enough for the 
grape and peach to flourish, but the 
small fruits are delicious in flavor and 
abundant. The latitude of Victoria is 
higher than that of the most northern 
part of Maine, being about 48° 22’, and 
yet, owing to the warm currents of the 
Pacific, its mean temperature is like that 
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of the southern part of England. The 
thermometer seldom gets as low as zero 
in winter, or above eighty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit in summer. The fogs and 
rains keep the grasses of the country 
perennially green, and as but little snow 
falls in winter, stock is in many instan- 
ces permitted to go without housing the 
entire year. 

As with the Mohammedans everything 
dates from the hegira of their prophet, 
so with the Victorians the Frazer River 
rush seems to mark an era. Nearly all 
of the business part of the town was 
built at that time, and all the old firms 
that have survived the shock incident to 
the bursting of that bubble have inscrib- 
ed upon their signs, “Established in 
1858.” None date their foundation be- 
yond that epoch save the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, which still does the heaviest 
business of the coast. Few repairs or 
improvements have been made to the 
private buildings of Victoria in the bus- 
iness streets since the collapse of 1858-9, 
and they present a weather-beaten an- 
tique appearance in consequence. 

By reason of its position, Victoria is 
of prime importance to England as a na- 
val station for the North Pacific. At 
Esquimault, four miles to the south of 
Victoria, is an excellent harbor for large 
Ships. At this point the British Gov- 
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ernment contemplates the erection of a 
stone dry-dock, and an appropriation of 
$500,000 has been made for that pur- 
pose. The Dominion Government of 
Canada, under whose protecting wing 
British Columbia was placed in 1871, is 
especially generous in its appropriations 
for public works and improvements at 
Victoria. Possibly these generous con- 
cessions to this little outlying English 
community may be prompted by a half- 
defined fear that the strong and growing 
American interests at Victoria and Na- 
naimo may eventually lead to the trans- 
fer of Vancouver Island from the flag of 
England to that of the United States. 
Be that as it may, the Victorians seem 
to have unbounded faith in the ability 
and willingness of their government to 
make their city a great commercial me- 
tropolis. They look forth with confi- 
dence to the near future in which a Ca- 
nadian- Pacific railroad shall span the 
continent and find its terminus at Victo- 
ria. They look to their government for 
the millions necessary to build and equip 
the road, and bridge the straits which 
separate their island from the main-land. 
When this is done the patient and hope- 
ful Victorians will sit down in smiling 
contentment, and the riches of the Old 
World and the New will pour into their 
laps. Happy Victorians! 
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IN ENGLAND. 

T was at school that he first made her 
acquaintance. He was the young- 
est son of an English baronet, the head 
of his form in the class-room, and the 
pride of the school in the play-ground. 
She was only the daughter of a draper 
in the town—a well-to-do respectable 
person enough in his way, no doubt, but 
assuredly not the social equal of Gerald 


Langley. But it was his first love—his 
“calf-love”” some would contemptuously 
have styled it—and it threw a halo of 
romance for him over the dreary routine 
of his studies, and brightened up the 
gray old cathedral town with a fresh- 
er poetry than he could cull from the 
classics. 

What was it that he saw in tittle Ruth 
Gwynne to attract him? She was a 
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proper prim little maiden in those ear- 
ly days of their acquaintanceship, with 
scarcely an idea save what she had glean- 
ed from notoriously puritanical parents ; 
and he was—well, pretty much what nine 
out of every ten British youths are, save 
that Gerald was blessed, or cursed, with 
a poetic soul, and a strong appreciation 
for the beautiful both in nature and art. 
And many would have called Ruth pret- 
ty, even beautiful. Her hair—primly 
rolled up as it always was in tight plaits, 
or confined under a Quakerish little cap 
—was very abundant, and of that rare 
shade of brown which seems to alternate 
in various lights from dark to golden. 
Her eyes were undeniably fine, though 
Gerald had never satisfactorily deter- 
mined in his own mind whether they 
were blue or gray; and for the rest, she 
had a complexion of lilies and roses (of 
which demure Miss Ruth was extremely 
careful), a plump little figure, and hands 
and feet of the daintiest. Such as she 
was she had all Gerald’s heart, though 
he never could learn if he had any of 
hers. 

Gerald did well at Cambridge, and 
even achieved some literary distinction, 
of which he was disproportionately proud. 
At Cambridge, too, he made his first 
strong friendship. Lawrence Paget— 
stroke of his college boat, a crack shot, 
a straight and plucky rider to hounds— 
could pick and choose his acquaintance 
from the best the university afforded ; 
and, indeed, so could Langley. So it 
was scarcely wonderful that these two 
should become in a short time firm 
friends; so firm that, when they went to 
London to read for the bar and struggle 
out life on a younger son’s allowance, 
they took rooms together in a dingy lit- 
tle street off the Strand, and smoked and 
read and idled and dissipated in com- 
pany. 

But all this time Gerald never forgot 
Ruth, and he took the earliest opportu- 
nity, while ostensibly paying a visit to 
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his old master, to call and see her. He 
found the queer little shop in the High 
Street just as he had left it. There are 
places that never seem to change; and 
persons, too, Gerald thought, when he 
met the demure little damsel he had 
come to see. 

Her father and mother were out, but 
Ruth, with a quiet cordiality all her own, 
asked him to tea. Conventionalism was 
not very strong in the old cathedral city, 
and Mrs. Grundy’s supervision was rare- 
ly exercised in the little Quaker’s rank 
of life. 

Needless to say Gerald accepted. He 
had a great deal to say, and wanted noth- 
ing better than such an opportunity of 
saying it. He had made up his mind to 
propose to the little Puritan maiden that 
evening, and he was not usually bash- 
ful, yet they had nearly finished tea be- 
fore he saw what he considered a good 
opening to his subject. 

Ruth was picking up crumbs absent- 
ly, and Gerald was watching her with a 
preoccupied air. He did not see that 
she was aiming at the same goal as he 
was himself, and was now marveling at 
his stupidity and slowness. 

“Do you know, Ruth, you remind me 
very much of your old ancestress—name- 
sake rather, I mean—in the Bible, you 
know,” he began rather nervously. 

She looked up with a most encour- 
aging smile. “ How is that?” 

“Well, she went in for gleaning wheat 
and barley, or whatever it was, the same 
as you are picking up those crumbs now. 
Do you know, I don’t think I’d have let 
her glean too much if I’d been the old 
party ?—at least, not if I wanted good 
partridge in the stubbles that year.” 

This was provoking. He had com- 
menced quite hopefully, and here he was 
drifting away again, goodness knows 
where. But Ruth was a general, and 
she knew her time was short. 

“Yet, after all, Ruth had the best of 
it; and she got a rich husband by it, 
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too.” This with the archest air imag- 
inable, and a provoking little smile on 
the demure lips. 

It did the business. Gerald was on 
his knees in a moment, and proposing 
with orthodox rhapsody. There was a 
little hesitation and coyness—not much; 
and he rose the accepted suitor and af- 
fianced husband of Ruth Gwynne. 

Gerald was his own master, and des- 
perately in love. Ruth was determined 
to be a lady, and liked him, as a means 
to that end, as well or better than any- 
one she knew. But there was one ob- 
stacle, and that was not long in arising, 
in the shape of old Mr. Gwynne. Pious 
as he was, even to puritanism, the old 
man had no mean opinion of filthy lucre, 
and very sensibly and pertinently asked 
Gerald how he designed to support his 
wife when he got her. 

‘Like a lady, of course,” was the in- 
dignant answer. 

“IT don’t doubt that, Mr. Langley; but 
I'd like to know where the money is to 
come from. I have a few pounds that 
Ruth will have at my death, but I couldn’t 
take a ten-pound note out of the busi- 
ness. What is your income, Mr. Lang- 
ley?” 

Gerald was obliged to own, unwilling- 
ly enough, that his younger son’s por- 
tion was only £2,000, a sum not a little 
impaired by his own extravagance and 
recent necessary expenses. 

“*Twon’t do, sir; ’twon’tanything like 
do. When you come to me and show 
me three hundred a year you shall have 
the child. Till then you are both young 
enough to wait.” 

So with this answer Gerald had to be 
contented, and he returned to London, 
with his breast full of love and his brain 
working with schemes for amassing a 
rapid fortune. 

Obviously the life he was living would 
never do that. A young law-student of 


no particular legal aptitude and of Bo- 
hemian proclivities rarely becomes very 
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rich; at least, the process usually takes 
time. Of this Gerald was so fully per- 
suaded that he had determined to aban- 
don the legal profession long before he 
reached London, and to embark in some- 
thing more immediately lucrative. The 
question only was, what? This knotty 
point he mooted as he reclined luxuri- 
ously amid the cushions of the first-class 
carriage. He mentally discussed it in 
all its bearings as he rattled in a hansom 
through the lighted streets; he consid- 
ered it over a tumbler of punch in his 
solitary lodgings as he waited for the 
return of his friend, who was roaming 
away, heaven knew where; but he could 
not arrive at any satisfactory conclu- 
sion. 

Lawrence returned in due time, talka- 
tive enough, and glad of his chum’s re- 
turn, but scarcely in a condition to con- 
sider any serious topic. He was a young 
man of a character very frequently to be 
met with. Intensely selfish, he yet pass- 
ed with most of his acquaintances for 
a jovial good-hearted fellow, as he un- 
doubtedly was, so long as his good nat- 
ure did not interfere with his own pleas- 
ures. He was thoroughly, though good- 
humoredly, unprincipled; and as he made 
no scruple to acknowledge it, he passed 
for a candid outspoken fellow. In short, 
he was popular, for it was no trouble to 
him to be so; and his natural gifts were 
sufficient to secure him friends of a cer- 
tain calibre. He was scarcely Gerald’s 
superior in either good looks or social 
acquirements, and he was decidedly his 
inferior in all mental cultivation ; yet he 
was, perhaps, in a superficial way, the 
more popular man of the two. They 
were firm friends, however, and Gerald 
never doubted but that his friend’s in- 
ner life was a reflex of his own. So they 
built their airy castles in concert—Ger- 
ald’s poetical and impossible; Paget’s 
utilitarian and probable—and lived the 
idle, pleasant, profitless life that nine 
out of every ten young men of their dis- 
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positions and opportunities do, and were, 
after a fashion, happy. 

Gerald had long since made his friend 
a confidant on the subject of his grand 
passion, and ‘‘Ruth” had long been a 
household word between them. Now 
he further developed his views, which 
extended as far as an elopement and 
private marriage. 

“How do you propose to live if the 
stern parient should cut up rusty? You 
wouldn’t like to tell your governor, I 
presume?” 

Gerald confessed that he would not, 
and furthermore admitted that his plans 
for the future had not been extended be- 
yond the first parallel, which he had al- 
ready laid down. 

“T thought as much,” said Lawrence, 
“and I am convinced, furthermore, that 
it won’t do. You'll have to wait for a 
few years, and by that time you'll have 
changed your mind on this as on a thou- 
sand other points, or I’m much mis- 
taken.” 

Gerald protested the unalterable nat- 
ure of his attachment, and indulged in 
a good deal of poetical rhodomontade 
about “love stronger than death,” and 
“hearts that beat as one.” We have all 
done this kind of thing in our day, but 
generally when we were much younger. 
Paget had some worldly wisdom, and 
knew tolerably well how much impor- 
tance to attach to all this. Still, it suit- 
ed him, for purposes of his own, to seem 
to be impressed, and it was with the air 
of a man who gives up an argument that 
he said: 

“Well, Gerald, since you are so fond 
of the girl and she is so fond of you, I 
suppose you know best what will most 
conduce to your own happiness. Still, 
it is impossible, as you must see, to mar- 
ry on nothing a year. You must wait. 
As soon as you have made an independ- 
ence you will be your own master, and, 
as the old man said, you are both very 
young.” 





“Wait! What should I wait for? In 
a few years I will be a briefless barris- 
ter, instead of a penniless law-student, 
always supposing I can pass my exams, 
and I don’t see how I shall be any bet- 
ter off in that capacity. No, no, Law- 
rence; I must find some way of getting 
rich quickly. Hang it all, a man would 
be blue-molded here before he could 
earn enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether.” 

Paget had a purpose of his own to 
gain, in the interests of which he had 
been all along carefully leading up to 
the very answer he had now received. 
He was, therefore, well prepared to take 
advantage of it when it came. 

“By Jove! old fellow, I believe you 
are right, after all. This worn-out old 
country is no place for young men of 
spirit. I have not the same induce- 
ments, perhaps, to tie me to it as you 
have, but then, again, I have not the 
same object to stimulate me to exertion, 
and I am half-inclined to pitch law and 
England to the deuce together, and try 
my fortune in the New World. There 
you have room to breathe and to spread 
yourself; there your talents, cramped no 
longer, would have scope and breathing- 
space. I have a great mind to try it.” 

This was the spark that was requisite 
to fire the train in young Langley’s in- 
flammable mind. 

“By Jove! old fellow, Pll go with 
you. ’Tis the very thing. We will 
start for ‘Westward ho!’ and it will go 
hard if, with youth, health, strength, and 
mother-wit, we can not push our way in 
the New World; and the happiest day 
of my life will be that on which I see the 
English cliffs again, with money enough 
to claim Ruth for my own.” 

So spoke the would-be young emi- 
grant, and so has spoken many a one 
whose buoyant mind could leap across 
the interval of ocean as easily as the 
lapse of years, and whose strong young 
vision pierced at once to the distant goal 
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of his bright ambition, and saw not the 
weary tracks, marked with the toil and 
studded with the graves of many as 
bright and as hopeful as he, who had 
perished miserably at the outset of the 
battle, or had sunk fainting down where 
they stood, like Tantalus, on the very 
eve of fruition. But the mighty wave 
rolls on, with spirits such as his dancing 
amid the brightest ripples on its surface, 
crushing lives and hearts in its progress, 
but ever augmenting as it rolls, and im- 
pelled ever to the occident by the gen- 
ius of emigration; for “westward the 
star of empire takes its way.” 

Gerald’s first care was to secure his 
father’s consent, which was not long 
withheld when it became apparent that 
the boy’s mind was set on the experi- 
ment. Indeed, British fathers as a rule 
are not averse to the emigration of their 
younger sons, and there was no mother 
in this case to wail for her Benjamin. 
So Gerald realized his slender fortune, 
and the preparations for departure pro- 
ceeded apace. The first difficulty came 
from Paget, who had been unable, so he 
informed his friend, to realize the money 
he had expected, “owing to unforeseen 
circumstances.” This made no differ- 
ence to Gerald, who in the generosity 
of his heart at once proposed to frank 
the disappointed emigrant to the place 
of destination. 

“You can pay me back any time you 
have it, old fellow. I know you’d do the 
same for me if you found me in a hole.” 

This proposal Paget was induced to 
accept after a show of reluctance, which 
greatly raised him in the other’s estima- 
tion. Then the objective point of their 
journey had to be fixed, and many pipes 
were smoked and many pots of beer con- 
sumed over this knotty question. Amer- 
ica, of course, that was settled ; but then 
America was a large place, and the mer- 
its and demerits of almost every State in 
the Union were discussed over a great 
map. Neither of the young gentlemen 
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were very well versed in either geogra- 
phy, statistics, or climatic variations ; but 
one name on the map attracted their eyes 
—California. Here was a country they 
knew something about, and the country 
above all others for their purposes. 
California !—why, the very name was re- 
dolent of gold. They knew very little of 
how it was to be obtained, but people 
made fortunes there, and the logical se- 
quence was that they could do the same. 
Then it was “very far west, indeed.” 
which was an additional advantage. 

But this point satisfactorily determin- 
ed, there remained for Gerald what was 
to him the most difficult task of all—to 
say good-by to Ruth. He did not rel- 
ish the parting, and still less did he rel- 
ish the idea of breaking ittoher. Paget, 
whom he consulted on the subject, rec- 
ommended him to write a letter of adieu 
from Liverpool just before starting ; but 
this Gerald rejected as an unworthy and 
pusillanimous subterfuge, and one not to 
be entertained fora moment. Finally he 
went down to the old cathedral town to 
look his last on the haunts of his boy- 
hood, and to say good-by to his old 
school-master. Perhaps he had anoth- 
er object in view. At any rate, the aft- 
ernoon of his arrival he was to be found 
ensconced in the little back-parlor of Mr. 
Gwynne’s drapery establishment, and en- 
joying with Miss Ruth a 7éfe-a- téte of 
that demure young lady’s contriving. 

Gerald, after a few lover-like conven- 
tionalities, broke the ice with a plunge: 

“I’m going away, Ruth.” 

He was hot, nervous, and fidgety. He 
had a task to perform that was very un- 
congenial to him, but he was honest and 
meant well, and all the love of his great 
good -natured heart was looking out of 
his eyes at the quiet little figure beside 
him. She was placid and pretty as usu- 
al. Her little Quaker cap, ordinarily so 
trim and tidy, was slightly disarranged. 
Perhaps Gerald had exacted a lover’s 
privilege at entering. The afternoon 
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sun was shining through the low win- 
dow, and one ray was lost in a loosen- 
ed tress that had somehow become de- 
tached from the coif at the back of her 
head and was hanging down to her waist 
in its native luxuriance. The poor sun- 
beam was struggling to escape, and had 
turned every thread of the prisoning 
tress to burnished gold in its foolish 
efforts to break free. Gerald noticed 
this as his wandering eyes rested on it 
and then returned to her face. The 
roses were in the ascendant of the lilies 
there just then; but the afternoon was 
warm, and, as he announced his depart- 
ure, looking into the deep blue-gray eyes, 
they expressed no other emotion than 
their usual placid beatitude. He was 
disappointed for a moment, but perhaps 
she had not understood him. 

“I’m going away, Ruth.” 

“What’s your hurry? I’m sure you 
don’t come to see me very often, and 
you’ve only been here a minute or two.” 

She had misunderstood him. This 
was so far satisfactory, but the expla- 
nation had to be recommenced, the ice 
broken anew. 

“Yes; but, Ruth, I’m going to Califor- 
nia, where the gold grows, to make my 
fortune, and come home rich in a year or 
two, and marry you. It will not take me 
long to get rich there, and we can write 
to each other very often. It is no use 
for me to say I won’t feel the separa- 
tion, for I shall feel it every hour in the 
day; but I hope you won’t fret, my pre- 
cious, that you will keep up a good heart, 
and look your best and brightest to wel- 
come me home—as you look now.” And 
the cap fell off altogether this time, and 
the whole wealth of golden - brown hair 
came tumbling down, catching several 
more sunbeams and holding them pris- 
oned closer than ever. 

Short as the interval was, it was suf- 
ficient for Ruth to collect herself. With 
all her demureness and apparent shyness, 
she was a very ready-witted as well as 
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resolute young lady, and she had set her 
heart on deing a lady in what she con- 
sidered was the only true application of 
the term. Gerald was the only means 
she could see at present to that end, and 
here he was, proposing to start off for 
goodness knows where. This would 
never suit Miss Ruth’s book. He 
might die, or, if he ever came back, he 
would probably have forgotten her alto- 
gether. Her line was taken in a mo- 
ment. She would risk anything, but she 
would be a lady. 

“To California! That is a long way. 
When do you propose to start?” 

Not a quiver in her voice, not a shad- 
ow in the clear upturned eye. A slight 
deepening in the carnation in her cheek, 
and a scarcely perceptible compression 
of the ripe crimson lips, as she realized 
what a desperate game it was which 
she proposed to play; but Gerald did 
not notice them. 

Was it any wonder if he thought her 
cold, unfeeling, passionless? She had 
not even a regret at parting with him. 
She could ask him in her ordinary tone 
when he proposed to start, as she might 
have asked an every-day acquaintance, 
who was about to visit some neighbor- 
ing town. Her face and voice were cold 
and sad; so was his heart, poor fellow, as 
he answered her: 

“TI thought you would have felt part- 
ing with me more, Ruth. I might have 
saved myself some anxiety had I known 
you could take it like this. I goin about 
a week.” 

The color was fading out of her face 
every moment. “The little change from 
red to white” grew more and more mark- 
ed. She realized now the magnitude of 
the desperate step she was bent upon, 
but she never shrunk from it. She was 
pale to the lips as she answered him, and 
the tone was still unchanged. 

“In a week, you say. I shall beready, 
dearest. I suppose we had better meet 
in Liverpool?” 
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Gerald gazed at her for a moment with 
parted lips and heaving breast, then he 
caught her and strained her wildly in his 
arms. 

“ And you would—you will?” he mur- 
mured, as he kissed her again and again, 
and chased the madcap sunbeams from 
tress to tress of her gold-brown hair. 
“TI was mad, I was a wretch to doubt 
you. You are the only woman I could 
ever love, and I swear you shall never 
repent having trusted me. Good God! 
how happy I am now—so happy, that 
neither man nor devil can ever make 
me regret what has happened to-day.” 

Take care, Gerald Langley! Men 
have much power for evil, and devils in 
human shape have more. Such as they 
have severed many a knot wreathed with 
roses as fresh and with z#mortelles as 
imperishable as your fancy is weaving 
to-day. 

In ashort fortnight from that day a no- 
ble steamer was standing out of the Mer- 
sey, and on its deck were Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerald Langley, discussing the thrilling 
excitement of their late elopement— 
his eyes, at least, already closed to the 
fast -fading shores of old England, and 
opening gradually to the fancied won- 
ders of the New World, where fortune 
awaited him—while below, Lawrence 
Paget, with a new-made acquaintance, 
was at that moment drinking with en- 
thusiasm the stirring toast of “ West- 
ward ho!” 


IN CALIFORNIA. 


Much praise has been lavished on the 
climate of California, and undoubtedly 
it is pleasant to have no extremes of 
temperature to endure—no scorching 
summer heats or biting winter frosts 
and snows. Still, like everything mun- 
dane, it has its drawbacks. A San Fran- 
cisco summer can scarcely be consider- 
ed the deau ideal of climate, even by the 
most partial. The city is swept every 
afternoon by high winds, which perme- 
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ate each street, and from which there is 
no escape, for they seem to blow from 
every quarter at once. Indeed, a windy 
afternoon in San Francisco is as trying 
to the temper of the average mortal as 
any of the minor ills of life over which 
we are accustomed to be loudest in our 
complaints. 

Little did all the inconveniences of 
wind and dust seem to affect a young 
man who stood, this blustering August 
afternoon, on the corner of California 
and Montgomery streets. He was very 
plainly dressed in ordinary miner’s rig, 
and his mind was free, no doubt, from 
any disquieting reflections about the 
detriment to his costume. He merely 
shaded his eyes when an unusually 
heavy dust-cloud swept by, and when it 
was past resumed his conversation with 
his companion. This companion was 
rather a contrast in attire. His plug- 
hat, neatly cut suit of a quiet pattern, 
and shining patent-leathers would have 
been de riguer in Broadway; but every 
costume is alike on California Street, and 
the most sumptuous is no more an indi- 
cation of wealth than is the simplest of 
poverty. No one thought the pair ill- 
assorted. A dozen such groups might 
have been seen on the same street with- 
in a single block, and it was only the 
acquaintances of the well-dressed little 
man, who frequentiy exchanged a nod 
and a “How goes it, Davis?” with him 
en passant, that seemed to notice the 
couple at all. 

“And you say, then,” said the miner 
eagerly, and resuming a conversation 
that had been momentarily interrupted 
by one of these salutations, “and you 
say, then, I can sell at a profit at once?” 

“T say you can clean up $50,000 this 
very evening if you like,” replied Davis ; 
“but mark me, Mr. Paget, I don’t ad- 
vise you to do so. It would be-sheer 
madness to realize with the market in 
its present state. It may fluctuate for 
a week or two, but it’s bound to go up. 
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Your stock will touch $300 within the 
month. When it does it'll be time 
enough to sell.” 

“O! curse fluctuations, and curse a 
month. That’ll clean me up all I want. 
Besides, I haven’t got a cent to my 
name. What am I to live on while you 
fellows are rigging the market?” 

“You might hypothecate a few shares. 
I’m not sure that I might not be able to 
manage it for you myself.” 

“1 dare say you could, and I am very 
much obliged to you for all you’ve done 
for me in the business; but the fact is, 
I’m sick of this place and want to get 
away. Besides, I was thinking—well, 
the fact is, I’m going to get married’; 
and these stocks, even the best of them, 
are so confoundedly uncertain. You un- 
derstand?” 

“I believe I do, Paget, understand 
that you are throwing away the biggest 
chance of a fortune that you'll ever 
strike. However, you know your own 
business best. Am I to take your or- 
der to sell your stock to-morrow?” 

“Yes, please; and I am to call round 
at your office ——” 

“ Anytime between boards. So’long.” 

“Hold on a minute. You haven’t a 
twenty you could loan me till to-mor- 
row? I’m flat broke. I’ll——” 

Mr. Davis cut him short by handing 
him the desired coin, and then, having 
renewed his appointment, walked up the 
street whistling. Lawrence Paget, hav- 
ing turned the gold-piece over in his 
hand a couple of times, muttered, “I 
may as well melt this, anyhow,” and ad- 
journed to the nearest saloon, where the 
melting process was so satisfactorily con- 
ducted, that before evening had fairly 
closed in he was “the world forgetting,” 
though he was very careful he should not 
be “by the world forgot.” 

A few words here may not be amiss 
to explain Paget’s recent windfall, and 
the relative position of the two friends, 
though to an old Californian the former 
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would seem a circumstance too ordinary 
to demand explanation. While in En- 
gland, and during the progress of their 
preparations for departure, Gerald Lang- 
ley had been far too much in love, as 
well as too anxious to conceal the true 
cause of his emigration for as long a 
time as possible, to trouble his head 
much about mere matters of detail, or 
to take any measures to secure himself 
a favorable start in life on reaching the 
land of promise. Not so Paget. He 
was not in love, he had no reason for 
concealment, and withal he was ‘a cal- 
culating clear-headed fellow, with a very 
good eye for the main chance. He 
therefore procured as many letters of 
introduction as possible, which he had 
duly presented on his arrival. Among 
others he had a very strong letter to a 
Mr. Davis, a prominent Montgomery- 
street stock-broker, who had taken an 
interest in him from the first, and had 
done all in his power for his advance- 
ment. Of course, Langley had been in- 
troduced to Mr. Davis, but as Gerald 
had been fortunate enough to secure a 
position on the local press soon after his 
arrival, he was altogether out of the 
stock-broker’s sphere, as well as, to a 
certain extent, independent of his aid. 
But that gentleman seemed to like Ger- 
ald even better than he did his more 
directly introduced friend, and frequent- 
ly told him, “Whenever you have a few 
dollars to spare, come to me, and I'll 
give you the best tip I know of for in- 
vesting it;” and, as Mr. Davis was pop- 
ularly believed to occupy a position very 
near the centre of the inner ring, such 
words from him were indeed golden. 
But Gerald would only smile and shake 
his head, and profess his disbelief in 
these rapid fortunes; alleging, and very 
truly, that there were more people 
“cinched” in stocks than ever made 
money in them. So the stock-broker 
would laugh and shrug his shoulders, 
and say, “willful will to water,” and the 
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question would be suffered to drop. 
For Paget, however, Mr. Davis pro- 
cured the best thing at his command— 
a good situation in a mine near Virgin- 
ia—and the income derived from this 
the young gentleman contrived to aug- 
ment by gambling, while every penny he 
could raise was invested according to 
Davis’ instructions, with what result 
has been seen. Latterly Paget had 
ceased to send down money for invest- 
ment, but a growing passion for drink 
and its unfailing consequence, ill suc- 
cess in gambling, had sent him, while 
really a tolerably rich man, down to the 
cityin the thoroughly “busted” condition 
in which he had “struck” his friend for 
twenty dollars. For to win in a miner’s 
game of draw requires not so much luck 
as a cool brain and a quick hand and eye, 
coupled with an unflinching nerve, and 
not too closely directed by conscience. 

The following day at the appointed 
hour Lawrence entered Mr. Davis’ of- 
fice, and was handed by that gentleman 
an oblong slip of paper, the figures in 
whose corner indicated that the Bank 
of California was indebted to the bearer 
in the sum of $50,000. 

“Be sure you pay your friend Langley 
whatever you owe him, the very first 
thing,” were Mr. Davis’ last words as 
he turned to go. “I haven’t seen him 
for some time, but by all accounts I’m 
afraid he’s pretty hard up.” 

And Paget, who had flushed darkly at 
the mention of Gerald’s name, muttered 
a few words of assent and thanks, and 
quitted the office. 

The same evening Lawrence Paget, 
no longer in mining costume, but dress- 
ed in a quiet gentlemanly walking - suit, 
rung at the door of a neat little house far 
up near the wind-swept summit of Bush- 
street hill. 

Ruth herself opened the door, and in 
an instant he had clasped her in his arms 
and was covering her face with kisses, 
which she did not even affect to resist. 
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“Come in, Lawrence,” she said at 
length; “it is such an age since I have 
seen you! And O! dear, we’re in such 
a peck of troubles here.” 

“Troubles, darling! But never mind, 
I'll take you away from them all. I’m 
in a position to do it now. But where’s 
your—where’s Gerald?” 

“OQ! he’s down at that stupid news- 
paper. We won’t be interrupted these 
three hours. He goes out most every 
evening after dinner.” 

And they sat down side by side on the 
little té¢e-2- /22 sofa which had been poor 
Gerald’s last gift to Ruth. 

Very bright and pretty the little woman 
looked, seeming scarcely older than on 
the memorable day when she and Ger- 
ald had settled the momentous question, 
as he fondly hoped, for life, in the back- 
parlor of her father’s shop. But her eyes 
were raised to Lawrence’s now with a 
look in them the other had never seen, 
and the luxuriant tresses (the Quaker- 
ish coil had long been abandoned ) were 
flowing wantonly around her flushed 
cheeks, and she was looking perilously 
lovely. And so, amid all her calculating 
ambition, the little woman had a heart 
after all; and though the honest, sin- 
cere, manly love of her husband had 
never found its way to it, it had open- 
ed to the unprincipled touch of the 
thankless libertine. Perhaps she was 
more to be pitied than Gerald. Who 
can say? For both loved truly and de- 
votedly, and in each case the object of 
affection was utterly unworthy. 

And how had this state of things aris- 
en? Simply enough, like many great re- 
sults. A liking for a pleasant compan- 
ion at first ripened into something very 
closely resembling love by propinquity 
and attention, and was finally fanned into 
an uncontrollable flame by a timely ab- 
sence. It is a little drama in three acts 
that has been played over and over again 
on the world’s broad Stage, and will con- 
tinue to be played so long as there are 
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false men and frail women among the 
dramatis persone. 

Paget, who had at first paid his friend’s 
wife some attention as the proper thing 
to do, found himself insensibly attract- 
ed by her piquancy and evident prefer- 
ence for himself, and ended by walking 
deliberately into the danger; and when 
irretrievably committed, he suffered him- 
self to believe that he had been led into 
the entanglement blindfold, and that there 
was nothing to do now but go on with 
it. His mind once made up, he suffered 
scruples to trouble him very little. His 
chief difficulty, lack of funds, was now 
removed, and he proceeded to unfold to 
Ruth the projects he had been revolving 
in his brain the entire morning. Their 
parting an hour afterward was as affec- 
tionate as their meeting had been, and 
it was with a clearer mutual understand- 
ing of what. each expected of the other. 

Gerald came in, about half an hour 
after Paget’s departure. His Califor- 
nian experience had changed him a lit- 
tle, but it was more a change of manner 
than of appearance, and even this had 
been perceptible only during the last 
month or two. The fact was, Gerald 
had begun to doubt the reality of his 
wife’s love, and even that doubt ren- 
dered him very unhappy. It was not 
that he suspected any rival, or even 
feared a permanent alienation of her 
affection, but he thought he perceived 
symptoms of weariness, as if she were 
beginning to realize that she had made 
a mistake in her life, and was now re- 
penting it. Perhaps it might be only 
homesickness, after all, and that would 
surely wear off. Latterly, too, he had 
been finding it harder than ever to make 
both ends meet, and he had been com- 
pelled to curtail their little establishment 
wherever there seemed the least excres- 
cence for the pruning - knife of economy 
to workon. Ruth doubtless felt all this, 
and that might account for her altered 
manner. Still it was hard never to find 
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a bright smile to welcome him when he 
came home tired at the close of a weary 
day; and, after all, he was doing his 
best. 

“Well, Ruth?” 

“Well, Gerald?” 

She was sitting on the little #éte-a-téte 
sofa still, drooping and downcast. The 
color had faded out of her cheek, and 
she did not raise her eyes as her hus- 
band accosted her. He crossed over 
and took the vacant seat beside her— 
the seat which Lawrence had occupied 
a short time before. 

“What's the matter with you, Ruth? 
You seem tired. Come, cheer up and 
be lively. Aren’t you well?” 

“O! I don’t know. I suppose I am 
tired. Never mind me,” she answered 
pettishly; and then suddenly burst into 
a passion of tears. 

Ruth was usually a quiet little woman, 
with all her emotions hidden far below 
the surface, and this ebullition was so 
unexpected and unusual that Gerald was 
thunderstruck, and could only gaze at 
her in mute astonishment. 

“What ails my little Ruth?” at last 
he found voice to say. ‘To-night of all 
nights I expected to have found you in 
good spirits, or put you in them when I 
came. I’ve good news, darling—the first 
good news I’ve had for many a day. Pa- 
get has made a raise in stocks, and has 
paid me the money he owed me. God 
knows it never was worse wanted.” 

Ruth’s sobs had ceased as if by mag- 
ic while Gerald was speaking. For the 
first time since he had come in she rais- 
ed her eyes, swimming with tears, to his. 

**Paget?—you have seen him, then? 
When did you meet him?” 

“Not very long ago. It was down 
town, On my way up here.” 


“I’m very tired, Gerald. I think I'll 


go and lie down.” And she passed from 
the room, leaving him puzzling his head 
over a problem that has baffled many a 
subtler brain—the inextricable convolu- 
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tions and combinations of the heart of a 
woman. A moment afterward she open- 
ed the door and put in her head: 

“Did Mr. Paget mention if he pur- 
posed making a long stay?” ’ 

“He said he would be obliged to re- 
turn to Virginia City to-morrow or next 
day, but that he would try and see me 
again before he went.” 

Ruth closed the door, and returned to 
the solitude of herown room. So Law- 
rence had not told Gerald that he had 
been to the house. Well; it was fortu- 
nate she had not betrayed it, either. He 
had said that he was going away in a 
day or two. There was, then, no alter- 
ation in his plans. The whole project 
was to be carried out as sketched origi- 
nally to her. Well, she was determined 
not to shrink from her part. 

The following day Paget dropped in- 
to Gerald’s office for a few minutes. Al- 
though still early in the afternoon, he had 
evidently been drinking, which account- 
ed for his husky voice and flurried man- 
ner as he made his adieus. 

“T’ll be in the city from time to time, 
old fellow, so we’ll often meet. You'll 
make my excuses to Mrs. Langley for 
not paying her my respects at this visit ; 
but my time is confoundedly short, and 
I am overrun with business. Well, by- 
by, old boy, and take care of yourself.” 

That night, when Gerald went home, 
he found Ruth more considerate and at- 
tentive toward him than she had ever 
been since their wedding-day. She was 
a little silent and preoccupied, it is true, 
but very gentle and kind. And the next 
morning, as he started down town, she 
bade him good-by with more warmth in 
her kiss than he had felt there for many 
a long day. Perhaps the cloud that had 
so long rested between them was clear- 
ing away at last. Gerald could not be 
sure; he was not sure of anything but 
that he felt very happy. 


“Bless my soul! An awful thing for 
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poor young Langley—and he so thor- 
oughly wrapped up in the girl, too. No 
wonder he is half-crazy.” And Mr. Da- 
vis leaned back against the counter of 
the saloon, and looked up in his com- 
panion’s face for further information. 

“Yes,” replied the other, “he came 
into the office of a Thursday morning, 
looking, I declare, half-distracted, and 
as if he hadn*t been in bed all night 
(which I’m sure he hadn’t been), and 
says to me, ‘Mr. Johnson, I shall be 
sorry if I put you to any inconvenience, 
but I shall be obliged to resign my po- 
sition on your staff at once.’ And when 
I asked him what was the reason, he 
muttered something about ‘a terrible do- 
mestic calamity;’ but he broke down 
so I could ask him nothing more. I 
learned the fact of the elopement since, 
but without any particulars. You won’t 
take another glass of wine before we 
start? Well, acigar? I must get back 
to business. So ’long.” 

Mr. Davis strolled slowly down Mont- 
gomery Street, puffing mechanically at 
his cigar, and in a very brown study in- 
deed. Gerald had always been,a spe- 
cial favorite of his, and the news he had 
just heard shocked as much as it as- 
tonished him. He had often met Mrs. 
Langley, and she was one of the last 
women he would ever have dreamed of 
connecting with an affair of such a nat- 
ure. He had noticed, too—indeed, he 
must have been blind had he failed to 
notice—the thousand marks of unobtru- 
sive affection which Gerald hourly lav- 
ished on her. “It’s a d—d shame!” 
was Mr. Davis’ ultimatum, as he invol- 
untarily quickened his pace and turned 
into his office, there to meet face to face 
the very man who had been occupying 
his thoughts. 

“Bless my soul, Langley, you here! 
How do you do?” 

“I wanted to see you for a few min- 
utes, and your clerk said you would not 
be long gone, so I concluded to wait.” 
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Gerald spoke in his ordinary tone, and 
indeed looked very much as usual. He 
had always been an accurate dresser, 
and there were no signs of negligence 
about his appearance now. He looked 
a trifle pale, perhaps, and there were 
dark circles under his eyes indicative of 
sleepless nights. That was all. 

“Well, my poor fellow, this has been 
a dreadful business,” began Mr. Davis, 
when they were ensconced in his private 
office. 

“Tf you please, sir, I would rather not 
discuss that subject. The wound is re- 
cent, and bleeds at a slight touch.” 

“T will ask you but one question, and 
believe me, Langley, I ask it as a friend, 
not through idle curiosity. Have you 
any idea who was the—who she ——” 

“Who she eloped with? Not the 
slightest, and at present I do not wish 
to find out.” 

Mr. Davis pondered for a few mo- 
ments, and then, rousing himself, re- 
marked : 

“You said you came to see me on a 
matter of business, Langley. What can 
I do for you?” 

“Well, sir, some time ago you were 
kind enough to tell me you would put 
me in the way of investing a few dollars 
when I had them to spare. Paget paid 
me $2,000 the other day, and, as I have 
no particular use now for the money, I 
thought I would remind you of your 
promise.” 

“Oho!” said Mr. Davis, smiling, “is 
Saul also among the prophets? Bitten 
with Paget’s success, I suppose?” 

“Well, no, not exactly. You see,” 
pursued Gerald, with the very ghost of 
a smile flitting for a moment across his 
lips, “you see I have no occasion for 
care or economy now. I may speculate 
as wildly as I please.” 

“ My poor, poor fellow,” said the kind- 
hearted stock-broker, wringing his young 
friend’s hand, “you may leave me the 
money, and I am much mistaken if it 
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will not be worth 10,000 per cent. to 
you before the year is out.” 

Those were stirring times in the San 
Francisco stock-market—unequaled but 
by the crowning excitement of the ‘‘ Big 
Bonanza” in which they culminated. 
The Comstock lead was rising in popu- 
lar estimation, and steadily carrying Ger- 
ald’s $2,000 with it. Mr. Davis had kept 
his word and got him good stock at bed- 
rock prices, and Gerald let the money 
“sweat,” and gave himself no concern 
about the fortune that was accumulating 
for him. He had left the city immedi- 
ately on concluding his business ar- 
rangements, for all its associations were 
hateful to him, and for any kind of brain- 
work he felt, for the time, utterly inca- 
pacitated. So he obtained work on a 
rancho in the San Joaquin Valley, where, 
in consideration of forty dollars a month, 
and board, which consisted principally of 
“slapjacks” and coffee, he worked twelve 
hours a day and earned a sound night’s 
rest by sheer force of fatigue. The mo- 
notonous life and the hard work did him 
good. He had no time to think, and he 
certainly gained nothing by thinking. 
Gradually his old spirits came back to 
him. He began to think of the “old folks 
at home,” and arrange plans in his own 
mind for going back to see them. In 
short, Ruth had ceased to be his life, and 
was merging into an episode of it. 

So the fall and the winter and the 
long dry summer passed away, and the 
gathering clouds began to indicate that 
the next fall was giving way to its suc- 
cessor —the memorable winter of 1874 
—when Gerald Langley, having grown 
tired of ranching, returned to the city to 
look after his affairs, and, if possible, re- 
visit England. His first call was natu- 
rally at the office of Mr. Davis. The 
stock- broker was out of town, and the 
clerk, the same who had been there at 
his last visit, failed to recognize him. 
Indeed, it would have been hard to 
identify Gerald Langley with the indi- 
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vidual who now inquired for Mr. Da- 
vis. Burnt as brown as a Mexican, 
and with chin innocent of a razor for 
fifteen months, he presented a very 
marked contrast to his former self. 
Besides, the Gerald of former days, 
though not stout, was still always “in 
comfortable case,” whereas the Gerald 
of to-day was lean and sinewy as a 
grayhound; for slapjacks and coffee, 
however nutritious they may be, are 
certainly not fattening. Had the spruce 
young clerk known that the man who 
was addressing him was one of the 
lucky investors in mining-stocks, he 
might have studied to infuse a little 
more respect into his answer; but nei- 
ther of them knew it, so Gerald walked 
out, and strolling into Kearny Street, 
turned into the Plaza and sat down to 
kill time as best he could for half an 
hour. 

Some of the colony of English spar- 
rows which are located in the Plaza 
were hopping about and twittering mer- 
rily. Their chirrup sounded home-like, 
and Gerald determined to sell out his 
stock and go home. Presently, induced 
by these reflections, and by the warmth 
of the sun (for California has often as 
much warmth in winter as in summer), 
hedropped off into adoze. From this he 
was presently aroused by voices near him 
—a man’s, angry and impatient; a wom- 
an’s, reproachful and pleading. There 
was something in this latter voice that 
made him open his eyes and gaze in its 
direction. 

On an adjacent seat were a man and 
a woman, shabbily dressed and evidently 
very poor. The man had all the appear- 
ance, with his muddy clothes and broken 
‘boots and whisky-besotted face, of a ha- 
bitual “‘bummer.”? The woman’s face he 
could not see. It was turned toward the 
man, and she was speaking very earnest- 
ly to him in a voice Gerald could not help 
fancying he recognized. 

“You have treated me worse than ever 
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man treated woman,” she was saying. 
“You won’t work, you won’t look for 
work, you’ll do nothing but loaf around 
low groggeries, and you’re happy enough 
if youcan bum adrink. I’m sure I won- 
der why I stay with you.” 

“T’m sure it’s not because I press you 
to,” answered the man, in a voice hoarse 
and cracked from liquor; “I’ve told 
you to git often enough, I’m sure. You 
wouldn’t want to be shown the door so 
often if you’d any proper pride left.” 

“ Pride!” she said bitterly—“O, I left 
all that behind me when I took up with 
you. I might have known that the man 
who was ungrateful to his friend wouldn’t 
scruple to throw off on 2’ poor helpless 
woman he had betrayed; but O! Law- 
rence, if I had known it was for a drunk- 
en sot like you that I was sacrificing the 
truest kindest love that ever a woman 
won, I’d have——” 

The conversation here was suddenly 
interrupted. Nota word that had pass- 
ed had been lost upon Gerald, and long 
before the last words had put the matter 
beyond a doubt he had become convinced 
that he was listening to Ruth. He rose 
from Htis place and walked over to where 
they sat, and confronted them. His face 
was ashy pale even beneath its dark tan- 
ning, his lips were tightly compressed, 
and his eyes were flaming like coals be- 
neath his bent brows. 

They both recognized him instantly, de- 
spite the alteration in his appearance —as 
instantly and as easily as he recognized 
them, though they also were changed in 
many ways. 

Ruth looked up in his face with the 
mute expression of appealing agony that 
comes into the eyes of a helpless hunt- 
ed creature when it has made its last 
effort to escape and is constrained to 
submit toits fate. She looked worn and 
much older, and the deathly pallor of her 
cheek was but heightened by the rouge 
she had used to conceal it. As Ger- 
ald encountered the mute misery of her 
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eye his glance softened, but as he turn- 
ed it on her companion it expressed all 
the loathing and contempt which the hu- 
maneye can convey. He had never sus- 
pected Paget. It had never occurred to 
him to suspect anyone, and it was only 
the statement of his China- boy that his 
wife had gone away with a “belly fine 
man,” that had induced him to consider 
it an elopement rather than an unattend- 
ed flight. As he glared down into the 
whisky - brutalized face before him, the 
full force of the crime, the enormous 
turpitude of the deceit, came fully be- 
fore him, and he could only hiss out: 

“Well, false friend—viperous sedu- 
cer—what do You think of your conduct 
now?” 

His voice seemed to break the spell 
which had hitherto held Paget immova- 
ble in his seat. With a hoarse cry he 
leaped to his feet, and, darting through 
the nearest gate, ran down Washington 
Street at the top of his speed. 

The moment he recovered from the 
surprise into which this unexpected 
movement threw him, Gerald started 
in pursuit, and kept his prey in sight as 
he turned up Montgomery Street. 

Paget turned into the first saloon that 
he encountered, which at that hour was 
crowded with gentlemen enjoying their 
before-dinner cocktails. As Paget, half- 
wild with terror, burst into their midst, 
he created no small sensation. 

“What’s the matter with the fellow? 
Is he crazy or drunk?” asked several 
voices; but Paget crushed himself into 
the middle of a group, ejaculating: 

“QO! save me, gentlemen; there is a 
man following me .o shoot me!” 

He had scarcely uttered these words, 
when Gerald, looking hardly less wild 
than the other, flung open the door and 
stood a moment glaring round the room 
in search of the object of his pursuit. 
Just as he caught Paget’s eye he ob- 
served him pass his hand behind him, 
and, divining the object of the motion, 
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drew immediately. Paget was a few 
seconds in advance, and fired his first 
shot before Gerald cocked his pistol. 
The expensive plate-glass in the swing- 
doors cracked sharply as the bullet pass- 
ed through it above the head of Gerald. 
Then two explosions rung out nearly 
simultaneously. Langley half- turned 
round and staggered back against the 
wall. Lawrence, with his pistol still in 
his hand, ran forward toward the door. 
Some of the by-standers sprung to in- 
tercept him, thinking he was advancing 
to attack the wounded man, but ere a 
hand could touch him he fell to the 
ground acorpse. The bullet of the in- 
jured husband had found its billet in the 
heart of the seducer. 


“Say, Tom, were you present when 
the shooting-scrape was on, t’other even- 
in’??” 

“You bet! and I wanted to get out 
the worst way in the world, but couldn’t. 
I was standin’ as near to Paget, the fel- 
ler that got shot, as I am to you. Pre- 
cious lucky it was that he did any wild 
shooting that was done; not but that the 
practice was very pretty on both sides. 
I tell you, there were a dozen fellers all 
behind and around Paget who couldn’t 
get away. I know when I saw the oth- 
er feller, Langley, bringin’ up his pistol 
I wished to be as thin as a knife- blade. 
I thought he couldn’t help but hit me, 
the way he had it pointed. However, 
he plugged him, plumb centre, I must 
allow, and hurt nobody. And richly the 
cuss deserved it.” 

“Then you agree with the verdict?” 

“You bet I agree with it! Why, no 
one could call it anything but self-de- 
fense. The feller fired first, and had his 
second shot, if anything, a little in ad- 
vance, too. Why, he’d have blazed 
away every chamber in his six- shooter, 
if the other feller hadn’t chipped in and 
blocked his little game. Besides, Lang- 
ley’s wounded.” 
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“That’s so; I didn’t think of that. 
Nothing serious, is it?” 

*“O no; somewhere about the shoul- 
der. The ball’s out, and he’s doing well.” 
“He’s a lucky devil, that Langley.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, he got two thousand dollars into 
Consolidated over a year ago, and he’s 
cleaned up now with considerable on the 
right side of a quarter of a million.” 

“Lucky devil! I suppose he’ll shake 
the dust of California from his feet now?” 

“Yes; he starts for Europe as soon 
as his arm’s all right. By the by, I won- 
der what’s to become of the little girl 
that all the trouble was about.” 

“TI believe he’s made some provision 
for her. She’s awfully cut up over the 
whole business, as indeed she ought to 
be. Going to the theatre to-night?” 

“Very likely, if nothing better turns 
up. See you there?” 

“T guess so. Ta-ta.” 

“Till then.” 
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And so it fell ut that Gerald Lang- 
ley’s fortune wa- made. When his 
wound permitted he went overland to 
New York, and took the first steamer 
for Liverpool. He scarcely realized at 
first, as he neared his native shores, that 
the events of the last few years had act- 
ually been real. It seemed like a story 
he had read, aot like a life-scene in which 
he had been an actor. And how chan- 
ged were his circumstances! He had 
left the Mersey with a light heart and an 
empty pocket; he had for companions a 
wife he loved and a friend he trusted. 
He shuddered as he thought of the lat- 
ter. Now the giant steamer swung-to 
in the river as she felt the check of her 
anchors, and the screaming busy tender 
was alongside to take the passengers 
ashore. What was he bringing back 
with him? Neither wife nor friend. 
Nothing but a heart very full of strange- 
ly mingled feelings, and a quarter of a 
million dollars. 





THE POWER OF TEARS. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF LEITNER.] 


With comfort sweet as from a fount runs o’er the holy tear, 
Like to a healing well-spring so bitter hot and clear; 
Therefore, thou breast sore wounded and full of speechless pain, 
Wouldst thou assuage thy sorrow, bathe in its blessed rain. 


There dwells in these clear waters a secret power to cure, 

Which lulls the pain and soothes the smart—a balsam kind and sure ; 
Growing as grows thy misery, it lifts and rolls away 

The evil stone that would have crushed the heart whereon it lay. 


I, too, have felt its power, here in the sorrow-land, 

When flower-laden by the loved ones’ graves I took my stand ; 
And, as against my God I cried in my presumption vain, 

Then only tears have floated my bark of hope again. 


And should there wind around thee a shroud of troublous night, 
Then trust, in all thy sadness, of tears the magic might; 

Soon, when, with weeping reddened, thine eyes have ceased to gleam, 
The dawn will break, and morning shed o’er thee its kindly beam. 
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HE harbor of Swatow, China, open- 

ing as it does toward the north-east, 
and being of considerable extent, pre- 
sents a wide field for the strong gales 
that frequently, during the continuance 
of a north-east monsoon, rage along the 
China Sea, to the dread of the mariners, 
foreign and native, who are endeavoring 
to make any of the northern China ports 
or the harbors of Japan. Double Island 
—two high hills at either end, that have 
the appearance from a distance of being 
two islands, give it its name—lies at the 
mouth of the harbor, very near the south 
shore. Between it and the main-land 
on the south is a narrow deep channel 
used by steamers and incoming sailing- 
vessels. On the north side the water is 
shallower, and the distance between the 
island and main-land much greater, be- 
ing in fact over a mile. The town of 
Swatow lies on the north shore of the 
bay, five miles from Double Island. Op- 
posite and a little over a mile away is 
the small hamlet of Kak-chio, where 
many of the foreigners reside, I being 
of the number during my stay in the 
place. Those of us whose offices were 
in Swatow used (weather permitting) to 
cross in the morning and return in the 
afternoon. On both sides of the chan- 
nel leading from the anchorage off Swa- 
tow to the harbor’s mouth at Double 
Island, and at irregular intervals, are 
rows of heavy stakes anchored securely, 
and connected by a stout rope to which 
the Chinese fishermen attach their nets 
during the ebb-tide. The nets are in 
shape like an eel-pot, and are of such 
huge dimensions and so heavily weight- 
ed that they reach nearly to the bottom 
of the harbor. Vessels leaving the an- 
chorage off the town for sea usually take 
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two tides, during the north-east mon 
soon, to get over the bar; reaching the 
island on the first tide, and standing out 
to sea with the second. These particu- 
lars are necessary to explain an ugly 
ride I had one dark stormy night in 
January, 186-. 

I had been dining in Swatow that 
evening, and about eleven o’clock de- 
termined to start for home, though urg- 
ed by friends not to do so. The wind 
had been blowing a gale all day, and 
though it had lulled a bit at sundown, it 
was still strong enough to make a very 
heavy sea as it met a strong ebb-tide. 
My boat, a four-oared gig, was rigged 
to carry a lug-sail, and was a good sea- 
craft; so I determined to run across the 
harbor under small sail, rather than sub- 
mit to the drenching showers of spray I 
knew would fly from the oars if we pull- 
ed across. When I bade the boatmen 
(four stout Chinamen) put up the mast 
and close-reef the sail, they, for the first 
and only time during my entire experi- 
ence with them) remonstrated, declaring 
that the wind was too strong and the sea 
too heavy to think of such a thing. I 
repeated my order in a sharp tone, and 
they reluctantly obeyed. After pushing 
off from the wharf, we shot over the 
still water in-shore at a tremendous 
pace. I was just congratulating myself 
on a comfortable sail home, and rejoic- 
ing in my forethought in saving myself 
from a wet jacket, when we ran into the 
tide-way and a tremendous sea. I saw 
in a moment that I had made a sad mis- 
take, but my foolish pride kept me from 
acknowledging it to the boatmen, and, 
instead of ordering them to lower the 
sail and man the oars, I stood on, hop- 
ing to pull through somehow or other. 
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For a few moments I succeeded in keep- 
ing the boat from broaching-to or “duck- 
ing” under one of the long and curling 
waves ; but, when just about the middle 
of the harbor, a fearful roller threw her 
broadside to the sea, where, as the sail 
was close-reefed and therefore very low, 
we lay for an instant becalmed between 
two huge glistening combing waves, and 
then shot up on top of the third one. 
The wind struck us so suddenly and at 
such a disadvantage, that in a twinkling 
the boat was turned bottom upward, and 
we five men were floundering in the cold 
water. Fortunately we could all swim 
well, and —guided by the voice of the 
stroke-oarsman, who had hung on to 
the sheet when the boat went over, and 
had scrambled upon her — succeeded in 
getting to the boat, and crawled on her 
keel, where we sat astride. Those four 
Chinamen proved themselves “trumps” 
that night, for they made me ride in the 
middle, and sat facing me, two behind 
and two before me; and when, as hap- 
pened more than once during that fright- 
ful ride, I slipped from my precarious 
seat, and was in imminent danger of 
sinking beneath the black cold water 
that seemed so anxious to ingulf me, 
there was always one to come to the 
rescue and ready to help me back again. 

Imagine our feelings! Drifting out 
to sea on the bottom of a small boat; 
the waves running as nearly “mountain 
high” as is possible in five fathoms of 
water; the wind whistling about our wet 
shivering bodies, chilling us to the very 
marrow, and the night so dark that I 
could barely distinguish the figure of 
the Chinaman who sat scarcely six feet 
from me. At intervals for about fifteen 
minutes we called lustily for help, and 
then listened, O! so eagerly, for an an- 
swering cry; but none came, and finally 
we gave it up, knowing that we were too 
far from shore and too far below the 
shipping for the lookouts to hear us 
above that roaring sea. Then came the 
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frightful thought, “Suppose we drift into 
the nets!” If we had, not one of us 
would have escaped, for none could have 
held on to the ropes until the change of 
tide, and letting go meant being carried 
to the bottom of the nets and sure death. 

How fast we drifted we could not tell, 
and therefore had no idea where we were 
or when we had passed the last of the 
terrible fish-stakes, until—it seemed a 
life-time, though it could not have been 
over two hours and a half from the time 
we capsized — we suddenly passed close 
to avessel. I knew instantly it must be 
the bark Moldavian, which had left the 
anchorage at Swatow that morning, and 
was now waiting at Double Island for 
the weather to clear up before putting 
to sea. I told my boatmen to yell as 
loud as they could to attract the atten- 
tion of the lookout; and they did, too, 
good fellows! Then, bidding them keep 
quiet, I called at the top of my voice, to 
which desperation lent a power it nev- 
er had before or since: “Moldavian, 
ahoy!” This was repeated three or 
four times before we got too far away 
from her, and then we waited. Had 
they heard us? If so, had they distin- 
guished my call, and would they send a 
boat to rescue a foreigner? If they had 
only heard the yells without distinguish- 
ing my hail, it was doubtful if they would 
risk the lives of a boat’s-crew to save a 
few Chinamen. If they had not heard 
at all, of course our last chance of res- 
cue was gone; for we knew we were 
passing the island, and would soon be 
on the bar, whose angry thundering we 
could already hear above the roar of the 
waters around us. Once let us reach it, 
we might say good-by to all earthly 
things. 

How terrible was that agony of sus- 
pense! It is a wonder to me that my 
hair did not turn gray. Indeed, I won- 
der that I was not driven crazy. It 
seemed hours since we shot past that 
black outline now so far from us. I had 
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nearly given up all hope, and was think- 
ing how little prepared I was to meet the 
death that awaited me in that angry sea 
each moment getting nearer, when one 
of the men shouted, “They are coming, 
master!” I think the yell we five poor, 
cold, worn-out, half-drowned human be- 
ings gave when we distinguished the 
click of oars away off in the darkness, 
would have done credit to five times 
our number of college-students. Dur- 
ing my life-time I have heard a good 
deal of fine music, and listened to ma- 
ny sounds that are pleasant to the ear, 
but I never heard so sweet a sound as 
that, and probably never shall hear one 
that will thrill through me as that did. 

When our oft-repeated calls had at 
last been answered, and we could see 
the ght in the bow of the boat as it 
showed now and then from the top of 
a wave, I cried out, “This way!” and 
Captain H—— answered, “All right!” 
As they came alongside of us, I said: 
“God bless you, Captain! How glad 
I am that you heard our hail.” “So 
am I,” repliedhe. “I expect you thought 
we were a long time coming ; but we had 
no boat at the davits excepting a small 
dinguy, and it took us some time to 
break this one out.” “ Never mind,” I 
answered, “we are all right now.” And 
I shook his hand with a heartiness that 
must have astonished him. I know his 
sailors thought I was crazy when I gave 
them a grip all round. 

While the congratulations upon ou 
rescue were going on, my boatmen had 
righted the gig, bailed out enough water 
to make her tow easily, secured the sail 
that had been dragging underneath her 
all the time, and, after making her fast 
to the stern of the Mo/davian’s boat, 
sat shivering in the bows. As the only 
wrappings in the boat had been given to 
me, I made the German sailors give up 
their places to my gigmen: and if ever 
oars bent to their work, those did that 
night as we pulled back to the Mo/da- 


vian. When we reached her, I had to 
be carried on board, I was so weak and 
numb. After being welcomed and con- 
gratulated by mates and seamen on my 
narrow escape, I had to tell them how 
the affair happened. My host, the cap- 
tain, gave orders for my boatmen and 
gig to be cared for, and then took me 
below to the cabin, where he gave me a 
change of clothes, and administered a 
glass of hot grog, which, although it 
brought the tears, seemed to warm me 
to the very marrow, and give me some 
life again. 

It was now three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, only three hours and a half since 
the accident happened, but what an age 
it seemed. The mere thought of it 
made me shudder, and brought back 
the chill to my heart. Before “turning 
in” I asked the captain to call me at 
eight o’clock, that I might be able to 
report at the office on time, lest there 
should be any uneasiness on my account. 
As may be readily imagined, it was a long 
time before I fell asleep, and when I did 
the terrors of that ride passed before my 
mind’s eye constantly, and I lived over 
again the horror of that night; so that 
my sleep was anything but refreshing, 
and I was really glad when the captain 
called me to breakfast. 

My boat was none the worse for wear, 
though the oars were all gone, together 
with gratings and all other movables. 
The rudder, fortunately, was fastened so 
that it could not get adrift, and, as the 
gale had subsided and the tide was run- 
ning flood, I was enabled to sail back 
to Swatow very comfortably. As I ex- 
pected, I found my friends on each side 
thought that I had spent the night on 
the other, and all were greatly surprised 
at my appearance and shocked at my 
accident. The pleasure of knowing my 
friends would be as delighted at my es- 
cape now as they were then, would hard- 
ly tempt me to repeat that “five miles 
on a keel.” 
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AMONG THE RUINS OF ROME. 


{N TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


HE countess dusted down the folds 

of her pink dress with a little baby- 

hand in a pearl-colored glove. and went 
on: 

“You see, the Coliseum had only stood 
two thousand years when this new order 
of things was established in Italy. It is 
true it was not at all affected by time in 
this little period of twenty centuries, for 
those blocks of tufa of which it is built 
are about as tough and imperishable as 
the lead that held the blocks together. 
But then these gentle Italians began to 
fear that it would be affected if they left 
it standing out here in its coat of grass 
and its glorious company of old fig-trees 
and splendid folds of ivy; and so they 
cut all that away, and made the Colise- 
um seem the newest thing in Rome!” 

“ And what are they sweeping it down 
for?” queried the general, twisting his 
head and looking back at the actor on 
the top of the ruin with his broom. 

“O, they intend to paint it, perhaps!” 
laughed the countess. “ Paint it—paint 
it in the three colors of Italy!” 

“ Certainly—paint it, whitewash it, you 
know, and make it look gay and lively,” 
chimed in Johnny. 

“Yes, and then put green window- 
blinds in its windows!” said Mollie, 
leaning over and looking into the old 
general’s face. “And, O! won’t that be 
a jolly ruin then—bet your life!” laugh- 
ed the little maiden from California. 

“To be serious, general,” began the 
countess again, as the little baby -hand 
smoothed down the rose-colored silk; 
“to be serious about a really serious 
matter, these men are mad about their 
ruins. They see the whole world come 
here to look upon these relics of old 


Rome; and these men, now lacking even 
the little sense shown by the pope, who 
thought to make a woolen-mill of the 
Coliseum, have, in these few years, al- 
most destroyed what it took nearly two 
thousand years to attain.” 

“But,” remonstrated the general, “‘the 
people were destroying the Coliseum. 
You see whole palaces built of it in 
Rome.” 

“ Not for nearly a century,” said the 
countess. “Not for nearly a century 
has a hand been laid on a stone of it, 
till these new Vandals came and cut 
down the trees and tore away the ivy.” 

“And why not?” 

“Because the popes counted it as a 
holy spot. They set up a cross there, 
and the stones became sacred. And,” 
said the countess with earnestness, 
“that was the only one of their hun- 
dreds of shrines and churches that I 
would have bent before within the walls 
of Rome; for it was, indeed, a temple 
that nature had reclaimed from man. 
It was so magnificent, and so imposing, 
that she took it as if it had been her own 
work and made a garden of it, and plant- 
ed flowers there found nowhere else on 
earth.” 

The general wrinkled his brows with 
wonder. 

“Tt is very true,” the countess went 
on; “when the place was undisturbed 
the botanists came here, and on the 
walls, and about the floors among the 
fallen columns, they found hundreds of 
plants and flowers that were utterly new 
to the world. Look at it now!” 

“The floor is like a parade-ground,” 
said Murietta. 

“The walls are bare as if built yester- 
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day,” said the countess. “There is a 
man employed like a parlor-maid dusting 
it down with a broom as if it was a sort 
of child’s toy, or at most a parlor.” 

The party drove on. The irrepressi- 
ble Johnny bawled back from his fa- 
ther’s carriage that he would like to see 
old Joshua march around that and toot 
his horn, and see what would come of 
it; and then his mother reached and 
cook him by the collar. 

They now passed under the great tri- 
umphal arch of Constantine, and then 
had a long leafy ride through a lane of 
elms. 

Peasants were spinning ropes of flax 
to the right; and all along they came 
and went to and from the city with great 
loads on their heads, and often leading 
their little children by the hand. 

“The urns that lined this road,” said 
the countess, after a long silence, “have 
disappeared. At one place you can pass 
through that high stone wall for a franc, 
and see some of the old jars of ashes; 
but there is nothing now to be seen from 
the carriage.” 

Then again the party was silent, for 
Mollie was absorbed in her nuts and 
candies, and Murietta was moody and 
his mind was drifting far away. 

They passed through the great wall of 
Rome, and were in the wide open Cam- 
pagna, a place that looks more like a bit 
of the great American plains than any- 
thing else to be seen in Europe. 

Barefooted peasant-girls, and beauti- 
ful, too, as red May roses, were going 
into town in Indian file, with bundles of 
wood and cane on their heads. A shoe- 
maker sat in his cottage-door as they 
passed, with half-a-dozen children at 
his knees, and he stopped work to look 
at Johnny, who had set his thumb against 
his nose, and was wriggling his fingers 
in the air in the direction of his mother. 

*] never saw so many shoemakers in 
my life as there are in Rome,” said Mu- 
rietta, at last. “At the door of almost 
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every house you enter there sits a little 
dried-up wrinkled old shoemaker.” 

The great soft eyes of the countess 
twinkled just the least bit mischievous- 
ly here as she looked at Murietta, and 
said: 

“Ts it not possible now, after all, that 
this is why Rome is called the ‘City oi 
the Soul?’” 

He only smiled in reply, and there 
was again a long silence as the carriage 
rattled on over the rough stones. 

The Appian Way is dreadfully disap- 
pointing. It is not more than twenty or 
twenty-five feet wide, and there is not a 
shady tree to be seen along the way. 

On either hand lift great walls that 
hide the gardens and peasants at their 
labor ; and but for the interesting relics 
which compose these walls in part, you 
would find but little to amuse you. 

These walls, in many places, have 
been repaired, or were originally built of 
broken marble, plundered from heaven 
knows what ruined city or palace; for 
these Romans seem to have no respect 
whatever for antiquity. The great St. 
Peter’s Church, for example, is built for 
the most part out of stones taken from 
their most picturesque ruins. 

You will notice a broken arm reach- 
ing helplessly out of this wall on the 
Appian Way in one place as you pass, 
and in another you will see a pretty clus- 
ter of flowers. A part of a giant serpent 
is also to be seen, with a hundred other 
like fragments of art, where storms and 
time have laid bare the rough masonry 
of the wall. 

Latterly, however, these gentle Ro- 
mans have come to preserve all these 
things, and stick them up in the stucco 
walls of the houses all along the roads. 
This, of course, spoils the effect, and 
you take less interest in the broken mar- 
bles when you find they are posted up 
for exhibition. 

Capuchin monks, in brown gowns and 
sandals, went by, indolent - looking and 
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filthy, though they are the best of their 
kind, and very attentive to the sick in 
times of the plague. 

Then they met a family of peasants 
going into town. They all had loads on 
their heads, and chatted and sung, and 
seemed very happy. Then came aroth- 
er party of Capuchin monks, and, look- 
ing at them, Mollie observed: 

“T have never yet seen a monk carry 
anything heavier than his little basket, 
where he puts whatever may be given 
him in charity.” 

“And that,” answered the countess, 
“js just one basket more than I have 
seen any other clergyman carry.” 

There was another silence as they 
still rambled on over the stones of the 
Via Appii. 

Virgins and holy families look down 
from niches in the walls, and here and 
there is a Madonna with a burning 
lamp. One or two mossy urns only 
are now noticeable of all the thousands 
that sat of old on either side of the way. 

Johnny climbed the wall as they stop- 
ped for a moment for a carriage full of 
English people to get by, and, lifting the 
lid of an urn, bawled out to his mother 
to know if she would have a “ pickle!” 

“Here in this little church to the left 
are the two foot-prints of our Saviour in 
the stone,” said the countess, as they 
drove up, and found two monks at the 
door stringing beads. Then, as they 
looked in, the countess told the party 
this story of the foot-prints. 

Saint Peter had been condemned in 
Rome to be crucified, but his heart had 
failed him, and, having met with an op- 
portunity to escape, he was now making 
his way at night along the Appian Way 
toward the sea. But suddenly here, on 
the site of this church, which is built 
over the old road so that the new road 
has to pass around, he came face to face 
with his Master. 

Peter said, “Master, whither goest 
thou?” 
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“T go to Rome to be crucified.” 

At this Peter returned to Rome, and 
died at the hands of the Romans on the 
site of Saint Peter’s Church. 

The very paving-stones of the old 
road are still here, and form the floor of 
the church. But the good priest told 
them that this was only a copy of the 
stone in which the feet of the Saviour 
pressed as he spoke to Peter. 

Once more on the road, the party in 
a little time pulled up at another gate, 
with the usual man in keeping, who ex- 
pects, and looks daggers, indeed, out of 
his black Italian eyes if he does not get, 
the usual fee. 

The countess sat in her carriage, and 
would not enter the six hundred miles 
of Christian catacombs. But Murietta 
went on with the party. Having voted 
to take a mile or two of this singular 
burying-ground and resting-place of mar- 
tyrs, they passed through a gate on foot, 
they climbed a little eminence, and there, 
amid the grape-vines and garden plants, 
with peasants all around them at work, 
they went down, down, down narrow 
Stairs, led by a guide, who at last stop- 
ped at the door of a shut cavern, and 
furnished them each with a coil of light- 
ed taper. 

He led them along a level, narrow 
passage, with its sides all cut into nich- 
es, not much unlike the berths of a ship, 
in tiers on either hand, as high as you 
can reach. 

Here the bodies had been placed, 
sometimes a whole family side by side, 
in the red sandstone. After interment, 
the mouth of the little shelf had been 
closed with a marble slab, bearing the 
name and date, and the whole tightly 
sealed with cement. Many of these had 
fallen away and had disappeared. Per- 
haps they now are used to build the 
wall around the garden of some modern 
Cincinnatus. 

Some of these little tombs are still 
sealed as they had been at first, and the 
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inscriptions on the polished marble are 
the same as if made yesterday. Often 
you see a dove bearing an olive-branch, 
and now and then a pea-fowl, or some 
other bird familiar to the Romans. 
Where the marble slab is gone, there 
lie the bones crumbling to ashes on the 
stone — only a handful of dust; nothing 
more. 

The enterprising Johnny hid the brown 
and crumbling jaw-bone of a possible 
Christian martyr under his waistcoat, 
and then loudly declared to the unsus- 
pecting guide that he would assist him 
in detecting anyone who attempted to 
carry off any of the sacred relics, even 
though the guilty party should be his 
own mother. 

To the infinite satisfaction of Muriet- 
ta, as he was talking back over his shoul- 
der to the guide from a side-passage, this 
promising youth fell over a broken stone 
coffin and nearly broke his neck. 

A very noticeable thing here is a 
great marble slab, which was the tomb- 
stone of a bishop, with a long and elab- 
orate inscription, The interest of the 
thing hinges on the fact that on the oth- 
er side of the great slab is another long 
inscription, showing it to have been pri- 
marily used as the tombstone of an an- 
cient Roman pagan of consular dignity. 

“Stealing each other’s tombstones!” 
exclaimed the general. 

“Let’s get out of this,” sighed Mollie. 
“T feel queer.” 

Then Mrs. Wopsus was in tears, and 
she, too, wanted to go away and get up 
out of the earth and from among the 
dead. 

And the place was unpleasant to Mu- 
rietta, too, despite the little lamp hung 
at every corner, and the old pictures, 
and the crosses and images of the Sa- 
viour everywhere. 

To him there was something wanting. 
He did not know how much he missed 
the countess all the time. He would 
have laughed if anyone had told him 
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the truth; and he really would have be- 
lieved this truth to be a lie. There was 
one light that was more to him than all 
the little lights that hung along these 
mournful walls of the dead—the light of 
her great sad eyes of brown. 

But the general must see the tomb of 
Saint Cecilia, and thither the guide led 
the way. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of all this underground place of tombs 
is the resting-place of Saint Cecilia. 
On the stone wall is a fresco painting 
of the departed, in a fair state of preser- 
vation, and a picture of the Saviour. 

You are bound to admit, however, 
that these paintings were very poor pro- 
ductions from the first. They are done 
altogether in red and black colors, and 
look more like the paintings of the sav- 
ages of the plains in their skins of buf- 
falo. 

In another place you are shown two 
bodies in stone coffins. One is that of 
a mummy, and it is not much unlike 
those of Egypt, save that it is perfectly 
white. The other is more ghastly—on- 
ly a little line of bones lying at the bot- 
tom, sinking, as it were, into the stone 
—resting, resting, resting. 

Mollie stood in silence. Her hand 
was full of candies and sweets, but they 
were untasted. 

“Come,” whispered she to her moth- 
er, “I hear strange sounds. Perhaps 
that is somebody lost away out yonder 
in the labyrinths among the dead.” 

Even the general shuddered at the 
thought of being lost in the six hundred 
miles of this awful place, and instinct- 
ively reached out his hand and took 
Johnny by the coat-collar and held him 
tight and fast. 

Mrs. Wopsus threw her arms about 
Mollie’s neck and burst into tears. 

“Don’t muss my hat, mother,” said 
Mollie. And then she shook her par- 
ent off, and began once more to eat her 
candy. 
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The voices were drawing nearer. 
There was a glimmer of light through 
the solemn passages. It was only an- 
other party that had descended another 
way, now coming up to pay a pilgrimage 
to the tomb of the patron saint of song. 

Our party here moved on, to the infi- 
nite delight of Mollie, and the relief of 
all. The countess sat in her carriage, 
leaning her face on her hand. She did 
not see the party until they came sud- 
denly through the gate. She evidently 
had not expected them to return so soon. 
She lifted her face, half- frightened, and 
as she did so there were tears on her 
great sweeping lashes, and her face was 
still wet with weeping. 

The artist took his seat in silence, and 
Mollie was, for the first time and for a 
wonder, thoughtful. They drove rapid- 
ly on, for the sun was setting. 

In a few minutes they were before the 
little church of Saint Sebastian; and, 
without yet having spoken to the count- 
ess, and without speaking, the artist de- 
scended and entered, while she remain- 
ed seated still in the carriage as before. 
A very small black monk was kneeling 
before an altar, and rising as our party 
entered, he lighted a taper on the staff, 
and, coming forward, pulled aside a red 
curtain, and showed the original foot- 
prints of our Saviour. 

The stone is of a brown color, hard 
as marble, and eighteen inches square. 
The prints are side by side, as close as 
possible, are rather large, and set at least 
an inch deep in the stone. 

The rim or edge of the stone seems to 
be cased in gold. It stands up against 
an altar to the right of the entrance to 
the church, or monastery as it is call- 
ed here, and is kept under cover be- 
hind a double iron gate. Here we are 
also shown an arrow, said to be one of 
those by which the martyr fell, and also 
a portion of a stone pillar to which he 
was bound when slain. 

Johnny told the quiet little monk that 
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he had seen the whole column at Milan. 

“Very likely,” answered the priest, 
gravely; “for there were three of these 
small columns set together, and to these 
three was Saint Sebastian bound.” 

Ah! the wealth and the levity of these 
places of worship! 

“Tt looks bad to see so much extrav: 
agance in this way, when there is so 
much poverty and misery among the 
poor,” said the general to the monk. 

“But,” said the monk in answer, 
“when we reflect that it is the poor who 
chiefly use these sacred houses, and that 
they there, at least, are peers with the 
proudest of the land, it is not so bad, 
after all.” 

The general saw that the subject, like 
nearly all others in the world, had two 
sides to it, and was silent. 

While they were here, an old woman 
came in with her weaving apparatus—a 
part of a ‘oom it seemed—on her shoul- 
ders, and setting it down in a corner, 
crossed herself, said a prayer, and then 
asked to see the sacred relics. Muri- 
etta remarked, with pleasure, that the 
priest lighted the taper and put the red 
curtain aside precisely the same for this 
old weaver-woman as he did for the par- 
ty of sovereigns from America. 

What had come between Murietta and 
the countess? Surely nothing had been 
said or done that day by either that they 
should now be standing wide apart as it 
were. 

The artist took his seat once more, 
and once more without a word. The 
lady did not look up. As the carriages 
whirled away that the party might see 
the sun go down from the tomb of Me- 
tella, the lady’s little pink-and-pearl 
hands lay still on the flower-beds of 
rose and pink, and her pretty baby-face 
kept trying to hide back behind her 
companion. 

Yea, they were standing wide apart. 
A stream was flowing between them. 
It was growing cold in their hearts — 
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cold enough to freeze the flowing stream 
to ice. 

Ruins! ruins! ruins! right and left. 
After passing the tomb of Metella, with 
its girdle of ox-skulls bound in wreaths 
—a tomb that has been a battlement, a 
palace, and a prison—they came to a 
tomb that has not even a name, and yet 
it is almost as colossal as a pyramid and 
twice as high. 

“ Marvelous, marvelous!” mused the 
general, as they turned their carriages, 
and rested here for a moment before re- 
turning to Rome. 

On the top of this lofty and colossal 
structure, that even the most imagina- 
tive Italian falters before, there is grow- 
ing a grove of olive-trees, and there is a 
little farm-hcuse perched up there, and 
the man has really a little farm on the 
top of his tomb. 

While our party rested here, a cock 
came to the edge of his little world, and 
strutting up and down, he flapped his 
wings and crowed above them, loud and 
clear and defiant. 

Then Johnny rose, and, standing up 
in his seat, answered back the challenge. 
Then the cock again strutted along the 
edge of his little world, and, looking con- 
temptuously down again, crowed and 
crowed and crowed as the party drove 
across. 

Here are ruins that will probably sur- 
vive all other structures now in exist- 
ence, save the pyramids, either old or 
new. 

The one thing that saddens-a man in 
contemplating these great works is the 
reflection that the labor was all done by 
slaves—done by men chiefly brought 
captive from other lands and made to 
waste out their existence here in most 
ignoble toil for masters as cruel and as 
insolent as the Pharaohs. 

Yonder is the sacred wood, and hard 
by the ruins of the temple of Bacchus. 
Here and there are mounds, and you can 
guess what lies beneath. Only now and 
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then the ruins lift in mass above the 
climbing grass and shrubs and trees. 
Sometimes, however, they loom up as if 
they would never stop, and stand hun- 
dreds of feet in the air. These will 
never fall. The earth may climb up 
around them; the grass will take root, 
and in time will smooth the rugged 
path; but they have melted together as 
it were in one solid mass, and stand 
like a spur of the Sierra. 

Kind earth claims them for her own, 
and has pressed them so long and so 
close against her breast that they have 
sunk all together, brick and mortar, in 
one undistinguishable mass. 

The sun had gone down on Rome, 
and round about Rome on the mighty 
mountain-tops was drawn a girdle of 
fire. 

Twenty miles away to the west, as 
they returned, flashed the sea in the 
dying sun of Italy like a hemisphere of 
flame. 

Behind them, in the middle of the 
great Campagna, with its far-off wall of 
eternal and snowy mountains, huddled 
together the white houses of Rome like 
a flock of goats gathered to rest for the 
night, and mighty Saint Peter’s towered 
above them all like a tall shepherd keep- 
ing watch and ward. 

“ Now I can see that it was no chance 
or accident that built the Eternal City in 
the centre of this mighty amphitheatre,” 
said Murietta. “Nature ordered it. She 
pointed to the little group of hills lifting 
out of the plain by the Tiber, and said, 
‘Build your city on the Palatine.’” 

The countess did not answer; but the 
man seemed inspired with the scene, 
and went on as if speaking to himself: 

“Yonder mighty crescent of snowy 
mountains seems to me, as the sun is 
fading from the forked summits, to be 
but another, a more magnificent Colise- 
um. Yonder are the gladiators now, 
battling to the death—Papist and Prot- 
estant, Turk and Jew. O! this was a 
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land to live and to die for, where cities 
stood upon every hill and rose if by en- 
chantment from the valleys. It is even 
holier now. I would be content to live 
here, to die here, and let the world go 
by the other way.” 

The others of the party left the car- 
riage to climb the summit of a little 
mound of ruins to get the full glory of 
the Italian sunset on the tomb of the 
Cesars, and the countess and Murietta 
were left alone. She was first to speak. 

“ And you love this land of mine, this 
spot, this scene?” 

The artist thought of the wild battle 
of the world before him; the defeats, 
the heart-hunger after fame, the long 
delay of success, the jealousy of men, 
the cold criticism of women, the face 
that was far away waiting for his tri- 
umphal return from the capital of art. 
Would he triumph? Could he win the 
fight, and finally bear the palm in the 
day of peace? It was doubtful. Here 
were love, rest, fame, and plenty. His 
heart beat as if there was a battle with- 
in his breast. He bowed his head in 
the hard struggle. It was over now. 
He lifted up his face and put out his 
hands to take her to his heart. He had 
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in that brief battle surrendered his de- 
votion to art, denied his master, renoun- 
ced his love, and betrayed his loyalty to 
one who was waiting over the sea. 

“Stop!” said the countess. “You 
bear her picture in your bosom?” 

“Tes.” 

“ Give it to the winds.” 

He drew forth the tiny picture whence 
it had rested ever since her own hand 
had placed it above his heart. Once 
more he hesitated. 

“Do you falter?” 

He tore it to pieces and threw it 
away on the wind, and it blew away and 
fell among the tombs. 

“And now you have renounced her 
entirely and forever?” 

“T have.” 

“ And you love me, and me only, and 
will remain in my land, and will worship 
me to the end?” 

*T do, I will! 
you ask.” 

Again he reached out his arms. 

She looked in his face with a look 
that was terrible. 

‘“Murietta,” she slowly began, “I 
loved you yesterday, I hated you last 
night, I despise you now.” 


I promise you all that 
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LL readers are travelers! More- 

over, they are voyageurs by the 
easiest locomotion in the world, for the 
pen of the writer bears them without ex- 
ertion from land to land, from sea to 
sea. 

We two, my reader and I, are now in 
northern France, in lovely “sea-coast, 
nook -full Normandy!” (Forgive me, 
O best great poet, Robert Browning, 
for borrowing your happy words.) We 
will loiter for awhile, and sketeh the 
scene. The fair deep orchard-land of 


St. Lo lies still, so still and picturesque, 
under the rain of streaming sunshine! 
Little children with brown bare legs, 
and keen-eyed men and women in white 
cotton caps, are picking up the fruitage 
of rich apples, shaken from the branch- 
ing boughs overhead. The presses 
groan all day long, and the cider, clear 
like the sunshine, drips, drips, drips! 
The driver of the patient shaggy horse, 
drawing round and round, swears at 
times lustily, or drowsily chants the re- 
frain of some old Norman love-ditty. 
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It is zow with us, but it seems to be 
very long ago! 

When was long ago, in truth? Here 
we are in a room with a curtained bal- 
cony, overlooking the estates pertaining 
to an old chateau with a Norman tow- 
er. Two persons, besides ourselves, are 
loitering here: a lady and her attendant 
cavalier, The lady is French, but the 
gentleman is English. They are playing 
at the world-old game of “ Hearts,” and 
they both have youth, and beauty, and 
wealth, together with gay temper and 
proud will, to back them in the audacity 
with which they “make their play.” 

Lieutenant Bertram had to-day, in his 
visit, appeared ill at ease; this disturb- 
ance at length grew so apparent in his 
distraite manner and wandering speech, 
that it drew upon him a glance of re- 
proof from the sweetest violet eyes that 
ever charmed a lover. 

He colored. “Pardon my drusgue- 
vie,” he said; “but the truth is, I am 
unexpectedly bade to return to England 
to-night. I am trying to find the cour- 
age to say ‘Adieu!’ but on my soul it is 
hard!” 

“What!” cried Madamoiselle Ninon; 
“you are going to England, to-night?” 
She felt that a treacherous quivering of 
her mouth was betraying her. She 
caught up a cluster of fresh- gathered 
violets and held them to her lips. “One 
does not like saying adieu to a friend.” 
She smiled with her dark-purple eyes 
over the violets, so like them below. 

“But this shall not be adieu, Madem- 
oiselle Ninon!” He caught her hand, 
flowers and all, and held them in his. 
“T shall return to Normandy. Why, 
what a beautiful ring you wear, Madem- 
oiselle!” he cried suddenly, in a chan- 
ged voice. “And what a singular motto: 
‘Hatred.’ Your ring ought to have a 
history, Mademoiselle Ninon.” 

“It is an heir-loom, and was given 
me by my cousin Gaston, when he went 
away with his regiment into Algeria,” 
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returned mademoiselle. “It was worn 
by the Huguenot d’Etoiles through all 
those dreadful wars, and has more than 
once been drenched in brave blood.”’ 

There was a pause; a bell in the old 
Norman tower struck the hour in fine 
great loud metallic strokes. 

“T have often,” pursued the maiden 
reflectively, “thought, what if my cousin 
Gaston should unexpectedly come back 
some day. Then I should not be M/a- 
dame la Marquise any more among my 
people. You knot his body was found 
after that dreadful expedition of Mac 
Mahon’s into the mountains; and—and 
if —_?? 

With pretty malice she left her sen- 
tence suggestively unfinished. She 
knew very well that her speculations 
regarding her cousin’s possible return 
were utterly wild. She knew that if 
Gaston d’Etoile’s body was never seen 
by his comrades who accompanied him 
on that terrible march into Algeria, it 
was because the brave young French 
soldier had, in the hands of the Kaby- 
les, under that scorching sky where his 
monument was now glittering, suffered 
a fate too terrible for words to tell, but 
one written in many of the annals of 
bloody barbarian warfare. Mademoi- 
selle knew all this very well; but Lieu- 
tenant Bertram had announced his in- 
tention of a speedy return to England 
too suddenly not to hurt her vanity, and 
she meant to make that evening’s jour- 
ney uncomfortable for him, if she could. 

“Ah! if he should return,” she sigh- 
ed. Then she smiled coquettishly. The 
young Englishman dropped her hand. 
He did not even ask her for one of the 
violets. She began to fasten them in 
her dress. 

“Your cousin Gaston could not be 
otherwise than generous when he look- 
ed in your face,” said the lieutenant 
sharply. “He could not do less than 
share his riches with you.” 

“Do you have violets in England. 
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Monsieur Henri?” asked the young 
girl. She brushed back her brown hair 
and looked up at him. She was smil- 
ing, and her face was like one of the 
roses in her garden, softly flushed and 
fair, with a little tremble through it; 
some quick emotion was flashing past 
with its bird-like wings. 

Lieutenant Bertram stalked to the 
window, looked out, and then returned 
to her. 

“Pardon, Mademoiselle,” he said 
gravely, “but the steamer leaves the 
dock at six o’clock, and I find by my 
watch that I have just half an hour left 
me. Will you sing me one song before 
I go?” 

“O! with pleasure, Monsieur Henri. 
Only you must tell me what it shall be.” 

Mademoiselle Ninon took up her gui- 
tar and drew the broad band of scarlet 
ribbon about her neck. Henri assisted 
her, and as he did so he noticed with 
his keen hungry lover- eyes, what a pale 
pink reflection—just the ghost of a lov- 
er’s lovely blush—the crimson satin 
threw upon the brunette cheek. The 
one deep dainty dimple there seemed 
to fill and overflow with happy color. 

“What shall it be?” asked Ninon, 
bending her cheek down and thrumming 
the strings with white fingers. “ My last 
song for you must be a choice one, you 
know.” 

But Henri, gazing at the rosy dimple, 
lost his head for once. 

“It is just the spot where a lover 
would place a kiss,” he murmured. 
“Deep down, to get the sweetness.” 

“Monsieur!” exclaimed the girl, as- 
tonished. 

“I beg your pardon,” faltered the 
young man, his face all aflame with con- 
fusion. “I was thinking of something 
else.” 

“Then I will put away my music,” 
said Ninon, with an air of offended dig- 
nity. “ It will simply annoy you, since 
more important matter fills your mind.” 
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“No, Ninon! surely you will not pun- 
ish me thus severely for a moment’s 
thoughtless folly? You will give me 
the song—one only? I implore you.” 

He put back the ribbon which she 
had thrown off displeased ; she did not 
resist the touch of his hand; she sung, 
with downcast face, a simple Provengal 
air. Then she put the guitar away. 

“T can not sing to-day,”’ she said ; “I 
am not in the mood—and at such times 
music comes hard to me.” 

Yet what she did sing was beautiful, 
both in words and execution. The 
young marguise possessed a wonderful- 
ly sweet and sympathetic voice. Henri 
paid her the stereotyped compliments 
of society to beauty; then he added a 
word of his own in sincere thanks. 

“You have the true musician’s art of 
putting yourself ex rapport with your 
hearers,” he said. “If you were obli- 
ged, by stress of fortune, to make song 
your profession, you would soon win all 
the laurels fame has stored up in her 
treasury for future aspirants.” 

“T’ll try some day,” cried Ninon joy- 
ously. “Then, Monsieur Henri, be on 
your guard. I shall speedily ascertain 
then how many of these fine society 
compliments are sincere, if the number 
paid to the marguise in her salon falls 
off when wasted on the professional 
singing-girl in the concert-room.” 

“Will you come to England and test 
us?” retorted the young officer gravely. 

He took up his hat and stepped to- 
ward her, as if to say adieu. She in- 
voluntailry made a little quick impulsive 
gesture of regret. 

“Ah! is it time?” she murmured. The 
violets in her belt fell to the floor. He 
gathered them carefully up and restored 
them to her. 

“Will you give me a flower, Ninon?” 
he asked softly. 

“Ninon held a violet out to him, 
without speaking. But her lips quiv- 
ered. Her fingers touched his, and she 
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drew her hand back burning from the 
contact. 

“You asked me a little time ago,” 
said the youug man gravely, as he put 
the flower safely away, “if we have vio- 
lets in England. Sometimes we are 
fortunate enough to be permitted to 
transplant them from France, and then 
I think they strike down deeper roots, 
and blossom into richer lovelier color, 
than in their own native soil.” 

Then he took her hand and held it to 
his lips in parting. 

“Good-by,” he said. He kissed the 
trembling hand. “Good-by, Ninon— 
my Ninon!” he added to himself. 

A moment later, and Mademoiselle 
d’Etoile was alone, listening to the 
echo of his steps «s he passed beneath 
her balcony to the gate. “O!” she 
cried passionately, clasping her hands 
tightly together, “how I hate to hear 
the footsteps of those I love going from 
ne, when I can not folliw.” 

Ninon sat a long time with her chin 
dropped into her palm, musing. Then 
she went to her library, and, selecting a 
certain big book, opened it at a certain 
page. It held a map of England, infin- 
itesimal, but complete. Ninon, with her 
finger, traced a route from the coast in- 
land to a certain shire. 

“Tt is not very far from the coast,” 
she murmured. She pushed away the 
book, and sat lost in thought again. 


How different are the skies of France 
and England; they seem to be separate 
patches, curtaining separate countries. 
On a certain day, for instance (in our 
voyage), when a-crowded excursion- 
steamer left the French harbor, it left 
blue skies, soft summer airs, and mel- 
low warmth behind it. When it, across 
the channel, slid slowly up alongside 
the English pier, dark lowering clouds 
were discharging a mist so chill that 
everybody shivered and turned blue. 

Among the crowd of cheap British 
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tourists who landed was a young French 
girl, who seemed to be all alone, and 
who glanced with timid shrinking looks 
about her. She had pretty dark Nor- 
man features, and dark piquant eyes, 
fringed with curled lashes that rose and 
fell as she shot those frightened quick 
glances about. 

She tripped up the landing, her little 
high-heeled boots clicking musically as 
they flashed from beneath her slashed 
black-and -crimson skirt. Her ravish- 
ing little vandyke boddice was bordered 
with a heavy, gold fringe, that clashed 
merrily when she moved, and the broad 
ribbon of a guitar was passed over her 
neck. She looked to be music per- 
sonified, gliding with little light feet up 
that noisy, dingy, rainy pier. 

When she had separated herself a lit- 
tle from the thickest of the crowd, she 
paused. She looked around upon her 
late companions, then with a demure 
smile on her pretty lips she raised her 
guitar, touched the strings, and began to 
sing a tender pathetic old Norman love- 
song, in a fresh sweet girlish voice. 

It was a sight sufficient to draw a 
crowd in any thoroughfare, this slim 
figure of a girl, half-timid, half-fearless, 
pretty, pathetic with her youth and help- 
lessness, singing a quaint old love-song 
in a voice fresh and clear as the dew 
and buttercups of May. The crow¢ 
looked and grew denser. 

The music trickled on, limpid, spark- 
ling, brook-like. The little white hands 
flashed over the strings; the gold fringe 
of her boddice sparkled ; her short crim- 
son skirts fluttered on the air, together 
with the long wavy tresses of yellow 
hair, that fell thickly from underneath 
her coquettish cap. 

There was nothing but the sweetness 
and freshness of her guileless unfear- 
ing youth about her; innocence smiled 
on her lips and sparkled in her eyes, 
but it could not protect her from the 
insolence of a rough, loud, jeering 
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crowd. Silent at first through sheer 
amazement, the loungers about her 
grew by and by less respectful. One 
or two coarse jokes were ventured, 
which, being in English, fortunately 
conveyed no meaning to her pure ears. 
She had finished her song, and was 
touching the guitar-strings to a plaint- 
ive closing strain, when of a sudden the 
troubadour felt a coarse hand crawling 
round her waist; a rough bearded face 
was close to hers, the odors of stale 
beer and tobacco sickened and over- 
came her, and in a moment more, urged 
on by his companions, the ruffian was 
begging for a kiss. 

With a shudder she tried to spring 
away from the coarse grasp that held 
her. White and terrified, feeling her- 
self lost, she held up her hands to shield 
her face, and cried out one or two gasp- 
ing sentences in French. The crowd, 
hearing the foreign language, only jeer- 
ed the more. 

“Don’t understand any of that out- 
landish gibberish,” persisted her chief 
tormentor—a big red- headed cockney. 
“You must speak plain English, my 
darling, if you want me to listen. Come, 
now “7 

And then, before he could finish his 
sentence, the wretch was caught by a 
strong hand and flung backward, while 
the little wzinnesinger, sustained and up- 
held by this same protecting arm which 
had so magically come to her assist- 
ance, was borne off rapidly up the land- 
ing, out of sight and hearing of her as- 
sailants. 

“The brutes! What a pity that one 
can’t punish them corporeally — treat 
them to a rough flogging, like unruly 
boys at school. There, you are quite 
safe now, Mademoiselle. I hope you 
have sustained no serious injuries.” 

This brave champion, who had arrived 
SO opportunely on the scene, spoke in 
French, which he instinctively felt was 
the girl’s native language. He took off 
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his cap and looked—an expression of 
puzzled baffled wonder dawning mean- 
while in his handsome blue eyes —into 
her face. 

The pretty troubadour, so quickly it 
all had happened, hardly realized that 
she was saved. She stood pale and 
gasping, trembling from head to foot. 
But this new voice, the words spoken in 
French, the respectful and solicitous ac- 
cent, acted like a charm on her quiver- 
ing nerves. 

“OQ!” she gasped, “how much I thank 
you for coming! I felt myself lost, sink- 
ing down, down, in darkness. Ah 

Suddenly, as she was speaking, she 
looked into her deliverer’s face. She 
started away from him, cried out a 
quick exclamation—frightened, wonder- 
ing, amused, all together—and, cowering 
back, held up her hands as if she would 
shield her own features from the young 
man’s sight. 

“You are faint. Shall I get you some 
water?” he asked, mistaking her gest- 
ures, and thinking she had not yet fully 
recovered from the shock of her late 
peril. 

“No—O, no! Iam better. I shali 
be better soon. O! how can I thank 
you enough for what you have done? 
You are very brave and kind, Monsieur, 
and the poor singing-girl thanks you.” 

The little troubadour’s head drooped 
as she said this; but with her soft tear- 
wet dark eyes she tremulously surveyed 
her companion’s large and strong figure. 
That figure looked very brave and hand- 
some in its dress of an officer of the 
guards, but her eyes never once were 
lifted above the gay scarlet coat—never 
once! They seemed to shrink from 
resting on his face, perhaps from maid- 
en modesty. 

Her guitar, meanwhile, forgotten in 
her fright, hung suspended by its broad 
crimson ribbon from her neck. She had 
not noticed that two of its strings were 
snapped. 
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“There will, literally, be a broken 
chord in your music now,” said the 
young officer, smiling. He pointed to 
the broken strings. 

“Ah!” cried the little troubadour, 
pityingly. She caught up her precious 
guitar, looking ready to cry again, and 
ejaculating, fondled it with caressing 
touches of her slender hands. “Ah! 
Monsieur, was it not wicked of them to 
do this? My poor little guitar!” She 
pulled at the strings. “O! but it was 
wicked !””—and she all but stamped her 
foot. “How can I make them whole 
again? It is such a bad omen, too!” 

“A bad omen of what?” The young 
man smiled at her quaint way of saying, 
“A bad omen,” and the next moment 
he was touched by the merry little trou- 
badour’s grief. He looked on compas- 
sionately, as with flushed cheeks and lit- 
tle trembling fluttering touches of her 
hands she caressed the injured guitar 
and sought to make whole the broken 
Strings. 

“What shall I do?” At the tender 
plaint of those grieved lips the young 
fellow wondered that the severed obsti- 
nate fragments did not immediately unite 
themselves together. “Ah! Monsieur, 
is it not too bad? Now I can not sing 
any more!” 

“If you will come with me, Mademoi- 
selle, I know an old musician in the 
village—it is but a few steps up this 
street— who will set the broken chords 
all right in half an hour.”” 

She turned about at once to go with 
him. “Ah! you make me so happy with 
your kindness. Merci, bien merci, Mon- 
sieur [ officeur,” she continued, with such 
an indescribably gracious soft society ac- 
cent that he turned and looked at her 
more puzzled than ever. 

An hour later, with her precious gui- 
tar—its broken chords by the healing 
fingers of the old musician made whole 
again—in her arms, the pretty trouba- 
dour stood ready to resume her wander- 
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ings. She held out a grateful hand for 
her benefactor to take in his. 

“Many—O! many—thanks for your 
kindness,” she murmured. “TI shall re- 
member it always. I pray that all oth- 
ers in your cold England may be as gen- 
tle to the poor homeless singing-girl as 
you have been.” 

Some faint quiver of emotion, some 
tender tremulousness, in the low voice 
speaking these parting words, struck a 
familiar chord in the young man’s mem- 
ory. 

“Stop!” he cried bluntly, for she 
shrunk involuntarily away from his ea- 
ger look. “Will you not tell me your 
name before you leave me?” 

“My name? Ah! but Normandy is 
not——” She caught her breath, blush- 
ing. 

“Ha! you came from Normandy, 
then?” interrupted he. 

“My name, Monsieur, 1s La Fleu- 
rette,” was the dignified answer. 

The little troubadour turned and fled 
away from him. She pressed her cheek 
down on her guitar. “My name is La 
Fleurette, is it not?” she said to it— 
“La Fleurette, La Fleurette!”” And she 
laughed out sweet trickling laughter. 

Winning her way with sweet looks 
and graceful rustic manners into all 
hearts, the little Bohemienne, softly 
singing, traveled inland from the Cor- 
nish coast. Her guitar always on her 
arm, its crimson ribbon gleaming on her 
shoulder, she went her careless course 
without further molestation. Her love- 
ly eyes sparkled joyously at timés; and 
sometimes, when a bit of silver had been 
tossed her in return for a song, she 
would laugh aloud, touched by some se- 
cret sense of oddness in her position — 
laugh out gleefully, looking up with soft- 
ened eyes into that strange blue sky 
bending above her: a sky not so very 
different, after all, she thought, from 
Normandy’s. 

The little French song- bird came to 
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be well known. She and her guitar and 
the sweet Provencal airs she sung were 
long remembered, when she had gone 
her way, and the “little troubadour” 
grew to be a household word in the 
market villages. She sung her tender- 
est ballads at the door of the peasant’s 
cottage, sitting on a wooden bench or on 
a mossy stone step, with groups of ap- 
ple-cheeked barefooted children staring 
at her. Many a time, too, her eyes were 
blurred with tears, when she saw how, 
though they did not understand the lan- 
guage she sung to them, these listeners 
of hers were always moved by that sub- 
tile sympathy of nature breathing in the 
well-beloved airs of her own land. The 
golden chord of love that runs round 
the world thrills always to the electric 
touch of song. 

One day, sitting on the steps of a 
stile, she sung one of Beranger’s love- 
liest chansons to a company of hay-mak- 
ersin the field. Theyshared their lunch- 
eon with her, and then for the first time 
in her life she drank English beer. 
When she left them they shook hands 
with her. 

“Thou art a brave-hearted harmless 
lass,” said one brown-fisted leather-faced 
old farmer. ‘“Here’s a half-crown to 
buy thee another ribbon to pass round 
thy neck. I’ve heard no better music— 
no, never! I speak of thy voice, for the 
words pass me, bein’ forrun. Bein’ thou 
sung them, I take them to be worthy.” 

She blushed and looked humble. She 
never forgot him or his words. 

Once, too, this wandering warbler lost 
her way. She had quite heedlessly wan- 
dered from the highway, and, far from 
any human dwelling, night fell upon the 
poor frightened strayling. However, 
she said her prayers, and then curled 
herself up on a mound of hay in the 
open field. There she cowered the long 
night through, alone under the scented 
summer sky. 

“T never knew .till then how many 
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Stars there were,” she said, naively; 
“and, O! how many—how very many— 
there seemed to be that night. And 
then, frightened as I was at my situa- 
tion, I could not help laughing, thinking 
they had all come out, big and little, to 
peep at the little weeping figure curled 
up on the hay in that great solitary En- 
glish meadow.” 

Thus the time sped by, and La Fleu- 
rette went singing with it. She grew 
stronger and lither. Her step became 
brisk; her slender limbs were rounded 
out to firmer outlines; her dark cheeks 
took a rosier healthier tinge of color; 
and her splendid sunshine-sifted hair 
shone, tossed on her shoulders. She 
asked herself sometimes if one might 
not be always happy, traveling thus, ez 
troubadour, from hamlet to hamlet. 

She was sauntering dreamily one 
morning, when, aimlessly looking up, 
she saw coming along the highway to- 
ward her a drove of large white oxen. 
They were being driven by their owner 
to aneighboring estate. Doubtless they 
were harmless enough, but they /ooked 
terribly ferocious and threatening to the 
slight timid girl. She clasped her hands 
together and cried out, while every drop 
of blood in her body seemed to be turn- 
ing to ice. Wildly she glanced about 
her. There was no refuge. On one 
side was a thick-set prickly hedge; on 
the other a high park fence, with a 
glimpse of water in the distance. On 
came the oxen, their massive hoofs mak- 
ing the earth quake, tossing their heads 
up and down, and clashing their great 
curled horns. La Fleurette turned and 
ran back a few steps; then, fascinated by 
terror, she stopped and fixed her great 
dilated eyes on the dreaded animals. 

It was just at the moment when her 
strength seemed failing that the huge 
creatures, startled perhaps by the watch- 
dog behind them, broke into a run and 
came dashing on. Surely, surely de- 
struction was certain now. The little 
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troubadour clasped her hands in help- 
less petition; her limbs grew weaker; 
her eyes closed like the petals of a lily, 
and she sunk down. Yet as she sunk, 
dimly through her swimming senses she 
felt that deliverance was approaching. 
She heard the thunder of hoofs as a 
horseman galloped up the highway be- 
hind her. Nearer he came. The kneel- 
ing girl did not stir; she dared not. 
The horseman braced himself for ac- 
tion. Leaning forward and stretching 
out his arm, he swooped the little help- 
less figure up as he passed, and, swing- 
ing her to the saddle in front, flew like 
lightning on his way. As he drew rein 
under the elms by the river-side, he saw 
that the girl was in a dead faint. 

When the little troubadour opened 
her eyes, she felt herself lying along 
the turf, with her head supported on 
somebody’s arm. Water from a wet 
handkerchief on her forehead was trick- 
ling down her face. Ah! what had hap- 
pened? She tried to rise. She put up 
herhand. The wig of glossy golden curls 
was displaced and flung disdainfully to 
one side, and her own luxuriant abun- 
dance of soft bronze-brown wavy tresses 
was streaming in unbound beauty on her 
neck and bosom. She started up con- 
fusedly, gave one look into her deliv- 
erer’s grave face, then she sunk down 
again. 

“Henri! — Monsieur Bertram!” she 
stammered. 

“Ah! Ninon, I have tound you again. 
You are better now?” 

He helped her to a sitting posture. 
Why was his face so grave? She strug- 
gled up from his arms. 

“You know me, then? I am dis- 
covered!” she said, humbly; and her 
thoughts flew back to that other day 
when she first stepped on English soil 
—to the broken guitar-strings, and the 
peril from which he had then rescued 
her. 

“T suspected you that other day,” he 
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answered, “but was not quite certain. 
There were times when I was sure twas 
you, and then the next moment I said 
to myself I was a fool for thinking of 
such a thing. But what does it all 
mean—this masquerade and disguise? 
Why are you here alone?” 

Lieutenant Bertram, as he asked these 
questions, looked at the little troubadour 
gravely. He remembered the beautiful 
marquise whom he had left in Norman- 
dy. He recalled her wealth, her posi- 
tion. He thought of her luxuriant sur- 
roundings —her tiny satin-lined nest of 
a boudoir, pictured and perfumed—where 
she had toyed with her guitar and sung 
to him like a bird in its bower. 

“Why are you here thus, alone?” he 
asked again. 

“Why?” The little song-bird’s pale 
face flushed guiltily as she thought to 
herself truly, “Why?” Simply for love 
of him! 

“T thought to earn my bread thus,” 
she stammered. “I had my voice— 
my one poor gift of music. Why should 
I not make it serve me?” 

“But, Mademoiselle d’Etoile!”’ in- 
terrupted the lover, astounded. 

“No, Henri; not Mademoiselle d’E- 
toile any more,” she cried impatiently. 
She was vexed, tired, mortified. She 
had hard work to keep back her tears. 
She was ready to renounce the whole 
world now; everybody — everything — 
was so stupid. And he would nex un- 
derstand. O! why was he so blind ?— 
why could he not see? 

“T am only a poor little singing- girl 
now,” she ci.2d, starting up, proudly 
determined. “I shall never be Jadame 
la Marquise again.” 

Henri’s face brightened. Her words 
innocently deceived him. This was no 
vulgar freak, then—no bold caprice. 
He recalled what she told him that day 
in Normandy, of the cousin who might 
return one day and reclaim his heredita- 
ry wealth. And so he had come—so 
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soon! And how nobly this fragile un- 
taught girl had acted, thus taking the 
burden of life into her own delicate 
hands! Henri took one of those tiny 
sun-browned hands in his own. 

“Dear Ninon, at least, if you can not 
be Madame la Marquise d’Etoile any 
longer, you will be my wife and the mis- 
tress of Bertram Court.” And then, aft- 
er he had said that, breeze and bird and 
woodland water sung the old tender tune 
of youth and happiness together —love, 
love, love! ’Tis a beautiful tune, easily 
learned, they say. 

“But would you marry me thus, in 
this dress—the poor little troubadour?” 
she asked, by and by. “And my poor 
faithful guitar, too?” 

“Would I not marry you in that dress 
far more proudly than in any other?” 
was his happy answer. 

She looked at him with eyes full of 
pride and exultation. Ah! that was 
where the full pathos of the situation 
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revealed itself. To be wedded like this 
—for love, pure love! “Ah! love,” 
she chirped out like a bird. 

“You could not kiss me with such a 
smile as that if you were deceiving me,”’ 
he said. “Put your hand in mine, Ni- 
non, and swear that no disgrace lies be- 
hind this masquerade of yours.” 

She put her hand, unhesitatingly, in 
his. ‘*There is no disgrace. I swear it 
by my love for you, Henri.” 

And so in due time they were mar- 
ried. They have two homes now—one 
in Normandy, and one in England, where 
Ninon is the happy mistress of Bertram 
Court. But I think their children love 
the old chateau, the white-capped peas- 
ants, and the apple-orchards of Saint 
Lo, best. They love to drink the yel- 
low cider gushing from the old wooden 
presses, and say that it is more to their 
taste than English ale. And, for my 
part, I agree with them, for I, too, love 
Normandy. 
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A QUARTER-CENTENNIAL REVIEW.* 


F one may find by the way-side in 

early spring-time so much as a 
harebell or dandelion, a springing blade 
of grass or an unfolding bud, as much 
real satisfaction may be drawn from 
these scant treasures as from the more 
abounding fullness of summer or the 
mellow ripeness of autumn. In all that 
relates to education, literature, and art, 
it is early spring-time in California. 
What would you have more than some 
way-side evidences of the serene sum- 
mer yet to follow, and an intellectual 
fruitage, of which the gold and purple 





* Delivered before the faculty, students, and visit- 
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of the vintage are but the faintest sym- 
bols? What is a quarter of a century in 
the life of a commonwealth to the round- 
ed centuries which have matured the 
great universities of Europe, or even the 
two centuries which have enriched Har- 
vard and Yale? The canvas tents of 
49, pitched on the sandy slopes of the 
peninsula, promised no great city, no 
perfected system of common schools, no 
academies and seminaries, and no uni- 
versity planted at Berkeley, in sight 
from a city of a quarter of a million of 
inhabitants. The dissolving gravel-beds 
of a placer-mine and the arid plains 
were neither symbols of permanence nor 
of bread. What could you expect in this 
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stress of humanity, even thougn the ag- 
glomerated community were not lacking 
in some of the best and bravest of all 
lands? 

There can be no beginning of a com- 
monwealth until a Divine Providence 
begins to set the solitary in families. 
Homes, children, the economies of do- 
mestic life, the commonwealth of hus- 
band and wife, the law of the household, 
and that‘human providence which grows 
tender and thoughtful with each young 
and dependent life—these are precedent 
conditions of the future state. 

It was most fitting that a graduate of 
one of the oldest colleges in the coun- 
try should have opened the first public 
school in California. As I read the 
record, Thomas Douglas, a graduate of 
Yale College, began a public school in 
San Francisco on the 3d day of April, 
1848. It was a good beginning. But 
when a few months later nearly the 
whole population had drifted away to 
the mines, Douglas was left high and 
dry on the sand-hills. In the month 
of April, a year and three weeks later, 
Reverend Albert Williams opened a se- 
lect school in the same hamlet, and con- 
tinued ita few months. The gold-drift 
was probably too strong for this school 
also. It dried up in the same sand-hills. 

The foundations of the public-school 
system were laid by a clause in the State 
Constitution, framed at Monterey in the 
year 1849, which appropriated the pro- 
ceeds of 500,000 acres of land as a per- 
petual school-fund. In December of 
the same year, the Common Council of 
San Francisco authorized John C. Pel- 
ton to open a public school in the Bap- 
tist Chapel on Washington Street. This 
solitary teacher began his school on the 
26th day of December, 1849, with ¢hree 
scholars. It was a day of small things. 
But the germ of the free-school system 
was there. Its roots had even then 
gone down under the very foundations of 
the commonwealth. Twenty-five years 
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irom that date 100,000 chilaren were en- 
rolled as attendants upon the 1,500 pub- 
lic schools of California. The annual 
expenditure for these schools exceeded 

2,000,000. The expenditure in 1873 was 
$2,113,356, and the valuation of school 
property in that year was $4,057,415.45. 
There are also not less than 12,000 pu- 
pils in attendance upon various private 
schools in the State. The educational 
work in California, which stops short of 
the college or university, is prosecuted 
at an annual cost of not less than $2,- 
500,000. There are also ten colleges, be- 
sides the six associated colleges which 
are crowned by the University; two 
medical schools, two theological semi- 
naries, one military academy, and about 
a dozen academies and seminaries de- 
voted to secondary instruction. The 
California Academy of Sciences and the 
San Francisco Art School are justly en- 
titled to a place in this review; and not 
less so the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Asy- 
lum, and the Normal School. Let us 
take account also of the 175,000 books 
to be found this day in the nearly 100 
public libraries in the State, and of the 
rich collections at Santa Clara and at 
Berkeley, illustrating every department 
of the natural sciences. 

Nor can any complete presentation 
of the educational forces and influences 
of this State be made which does not 
include the large number of excellent 
denominational schools which, although 
not free, are supported by the voluntary 
contributions of the public. Working 
in their own way, and on a system pe- 
culiarly their own, the Catholic fathers 
have built up, besides other institutions, 
the prosperous college of Santa Clara, 
endowing it with the most complete 
philosophical apparatus and one of the 
best libraries on the Pacific Coast. The 
College of Notre Dame, three miles dis- 
tant from the former, in point of num- 
bers and endowment leads all the fe- 
male seminaries in the State. 
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And all true scholarship has breadth 
and catholicity. Let not ours be im- 
peached by ignoring what others have 
done in the domain of letters and sci- 
ence. The fact is none the less signifi- 
cant that the public school, with its can- 
vas roof and three scholars in 1849, is 
crowned by the University of California 
in 1875. 

But let it go upon the record that no 
truer corner-stone was ever laid for lib- 
eral education than that which the pio- 
neers laid for the College of California.* 
It had its inception in the Contra Costa 
Academy, established at Oakland as 
early as 1853, by the late President 
Durant. It has continued as a prepar- 
atory school, under various names, tor 
sixteen years. That college graduated 
six classes, and transferred three under- 
graduate classes, its corner-stone, and 
its unquenched spirit to our University. 

Possibly the pioneer educators build- 
ed better than they knew. Douglas, the 
master of arts of Yale, setting the first 
stakes in the sand-hills; Pelton, with his 
three scholars; Marvin, the first State 
Superintendent of Public Schools, who, 
having made a campaign against the In- 
dians, turned over his emoluments to 
the school- fund; Nevins, who drew the 
first school- ordinance for San Francis- 
co; Brayton, who conducted for years 
the most successful preparatory school 
in the State, a brave, patient, and lova- 
ble man, whose life went out all too soon 
in the midst of his noble work; Du- 
rant, who, beginning at the foundations, 
saw the University with the clear vision 
of a prophet, and lived to see the frui- 
tion of his hopes—the gentle and pro- 





* Reverend Samuel H. Willey, late Vice-president 
of the College of California, procured from the first 
Legislature, sitting at San José, a general law in- 
corporating colleges, one of the precedent condi- 
tions being that there should be a property valuation 
of $20,000. At his instance, lands were donated at 
San José for a college ; but, on account of the unset- 
tled condition of titles, satisfactory proof could not 
be made that the property was actually worth the 
amount required bv the statute. 
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the wise and firm civil magistrate, who 
in the richness of his intellect, the puri- 
ty of his soul, and the steadfastness of 
his friendship, was more than presi- 
dent, magistrate, or scholar. Tompkins, 
as a legislator and as regent, worked 
with unflagging zeal for the University, 
and fitly crowned that work by endow- 
ing, out of his moderate fortune, the 
first professorship. When he had made 
his last public speech in behalf of the 
institution for which he had wrought so 
well, it remained for him to enter into 
the sacred guild of those pioneers who 
had gone a little before. 

The name of one living educator ought 
to be mentioned here: Gilman, the sec- 
ond president, whose organizing mind 
grasped every detail of the University, 
who wrought effectively for it by day and 
planned wisely for it by night—a man of 
rare executive ability, who seemed half- 
unconscious of his own power to influ- 
ence men in behalf of the great interests 
for which he wrought. Let it be said of 
him that he bore himself in his high of- 
fice with a patience and dignity befitting 
the devoted Christian gentleman and ac- 
complished scholar. Such a man rarely 
misses his place, because he is a citizen 
of the world of letters. Itis here fora 
few years, and on the other side of the 
country for more. But here or there I 
think he will never need a better testi- 
monial than that which his work will offer. 

Some good work has also been done 
in a scientific way. The geological sur- 
vey of this State was arrested by the im- 
patience of the people for immediate re- 
sults. The topographical survey alone, 
than which nothing better has ever been 
done in this country, was more than an 
equivalent for the entire outlay. There 
will come a time when the practical val- 
ue of such an enterprise will be better 
understood. The physical problems in 
a single State like California could not 
be solved in half a century. Was it 
found scholar, the dignified president, 
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well to ask a scientific commission to 
solve them and publish the results in a 
few months? 

Through the munificence of a single 
citizen, the Academy of Sciences has 
been handsomely endowed, and will 
soon be equipped for effective work. 
Through the same liberality an observa- 
tory, with one of the largest telescopes 
of modern times, will soon be under the 
control of the University, and will, for 
all practical purposes, become a part of 
its scientific inventory, which year by 
year will become richer in the resour- 
ces that make all growth, all researches, 
and all culture possible. 

The public journal, as a factor in ed- 
ucation, is here as elsewhere the out- 
growth of our civilization. It embodies 
the passions, caprices, and enterprises 
of the community. In its best estate it 
gives the history of the world for one 
day. In its poorest estate it is content 
with a patent outside, the puffing of 
some mountebank, and the abuse of 
rivals, But at the close of this quarter- 
century the only complete history of the 
rise and progress of this commonwealth 
is that which the newspapers contain. 
I have seen an artist sketch au accurate 
likeness of his friend on his thumb-nail. 
But the modern newspaper every day 
sketches the likeness, the pulse, and the 
throbbing heart of the civilized world. 

Just as the ideal state is something 
far in advance of the actual, so the ideal 
newspaper is something far better than 
exists on this side of the continent. 
Here as elsewhere it is largely the prod- 
uct of steamships, railroads, and tele- 
graphs. The best journals here have 
hardly yet escaped the limitations of a 
somewhat narrow provincialism. They 
are in transition from an isolated and pio- 
neer condition to one of greater breadth, 
a better tone, and a more judicial tem- 
per. But the journal of the future will, 
after all, be very much what the commu- 
nity makes it. It is the child of civiliza- 


tion, going forward with the communny 
to a better condition, or going back- 
ward with it to coarseness and barbar- 
ism. The best newspaper a hundred 
years ago was a poor affair. A hun- 
dred years hence, the journal of to-day 
will probably be viewed with as much 
interest for what it lacks as for what it 
contains. 

Our ideal newspaper will pander tu no 
mean prejudices. It will be no genera- 
tor of slang phrases. It will not mur- 
der the king’s English. It will have 
ripe and well-digested opinions. It will 
not truckle to base men. It will not 
sneer at religion. It will keep its edito- 
rial columns above all just suspicion of 
purchase. It will leave garbage in the 
gutter. It will assail no man unjustly, 
nor fear to defend any man or interest 
because he or it may be obscure or un- 
popular. No good citizen will fear the 
honest journal of the future, and no bad 
man will like it. 

The conduct of a successful journal in 
any large city will hereafter require not 
only the best executive ability, but as 
broad and varied a culture in the edito- 
rial department as is found in any other 
profession. These are now the condi- 
tions of success in the metropolis of this 
State. Pioneer journalism has come to 
be well-nigh a thing of the past. It is 
retreating by the back door, and if bowed 
out respectfully, and with an apprecia- 
tive estimate of its more salient feat- 
ures, we shall no more want it back 
again, with its coarse vituperation, its 
fierce and often brutal spirit, its lack of 
breadth and tone, than we shall want the 
moth-eaten blankets which once made 
up the luxuriant bed of the tirea tramp 
or the tireless prospector. 

Observe how the outer bark of the 
madrofio and eucalyptus, with the com- 
ing of every summer, bursts, rolls up, 
and falls to the ground as so much 
rubbish. That is a sign of expanding 
life. A great deal of newspaper rubbish 
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to-day is a sign of growth. The outer 
rind and husk of things fall to the ground 
by that vital force which is continually 
developing a larger and nobler life in 
the community. But in your estimate 
of the press, count it not a small thing 
that it has fostered and defended that 
system of public education which is the 
glory of the State. You will need its 
’ influence in this behalf a thousand-fold 
more in the future. You will need that 
public sentiment which it has power to 
create and confirm. It is not the divin- 
er’s rod, but the rod tipped with burnish- 
ed metal, which conducts a subtile and 
dangerous element from the angry heav- 
ens to the ground. In this threatened 
play of dangerous elements—dangerous 
because subtile and half-unknown—you 
will need the press to draw them from 
the disturbed social atmosphere and 
conduct them safely into the ground. 

I cherish the hope that on this very 
ground some of the best journalists of 
the near future may be trained. Not 
that universities and colleges can make 
editors. For if that were so there would 
be thousands of capable men in the place 
of the small number in the upper rank 
of this profession. But never before did 
the curriculum of the modern university 
furnish so good an outfit for the future 
editor. The very exigencies of his pro- 
fession require that he should know 
something about every human interest. 
Observe that no man will hereafter go to 
the head of this profession without fair 
scholarship, a wide range of observa- 
tion, a large capacity, to deal in a gen- 
eral way with human affairs, and that 
keen insight which catches the spirit 
and essence of this on-going life. Most 
difficult of all is a certain power of 
statement which no school can teach, 
and without which the highest plane of 
the journalist can not be reached. Your 
long story will not be heard. The world 
is waiting for the man of condensation. 
Tell it in few words. If you can mas- 
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ter this high eclecticism of thought and 
statement, I know of no more promising 
field for a young man to-day than that 
of journalism. If you can not, the pota- 
to-field in a season of blight is quite as 
promising. 

Without this broader culture for the 
journalist, there will be great danger 
that the exigencies of his work will make 
him a superficial man. The habit will 
grow upon him of touching merely the 
surface of things. He will come to 
think that, as his journal is only for the 
day, his errors are for the day also. The 
habit of careful investigation and exact- 
ness of thought and statement will be 
discarded for random guesses and the 
temporary expedients of the hour. Noth- 
ing but the balancing influence of gen- 
erous culture will arrest this lapsing 
tendency. It will be disclosed in plat- 
itudes and commonplaces; in writing 
against space, and in that dreadful am- 
plitude which buries a thought under a 
mountain of verbiage. Nor will the 
larger equipment of the university avail, 
unless one shall be able to carry both 
the discipline of study and the love of 
literature along with him into his pro- 
fession. If he lets the dust gather upon 
his modern classics, or fails to know 
something of the range of modern sci- 
entific discovery, as well as the best 
thought which gets into the periodical 
literature of the day, he will sooner or 
later write himself out. His slipshod 
days will come, when he will be running 
round in little circles, originating noth- 
ing fresh and new, but as content to 
overtake an old thought every few months 
as an impoverished toper may be to swal- 
low the “heel-taps” of a country bar- 
room. 

Observe, too, that for lack of this bet- 
ter mental equipment, what a fearful de- 
filement of speech has originated in the 
local department of modern journalism. 
Is it not a reproach to the profession 
that so many scholars, referring to these 
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corruptions of speech, have come to talk 
of “newspaper English,” as if it were in 
some way related to the “pigeon En- 
glish” spoken at Hongkong or Canton? 
Who will take the club of a philologist 
and knock on the head the more than 
one hundred corrupt words and slang 
phrases which have obtained more or less 
currency through the public journals of 
our own State? If by accident the club 
should descend upon the head of any 
coiner of such vulgarity, be assured that 
small damage will be done. 

One can not fail to note that the news- 
paper has been gradually encroaching 
on the domain of literature. It has ab- 
sorbed monthly magazines or forced pub- 
lishers to resort to illustrations—to a 
sort of picture-book literature for grown- 
up children. It has driven the lumber- 
ing quarterlies into smaller fields and 
diminished their relative importance. 
The average citizen craves the news 
from a journal having the very dew of 
the morning and the evening upon it. 
It must come to him damp and limp, 
bringing whatever is best at the small- 
est possible cost. The newspaper is 
the herald of the new era. Its errand 
must be swift, its statements compact, 
and its thought eclectic and compre- 
hensive. 

Three thousand years ago one of the 
grand old prophets spoke mysteriously 
of the “living spirit in the wheels.” 
Was it other than the modern newspa- 
per thrown off by the pulsing of the 
great cylinder press? But observe that 
through yonder Golden Gate, which the 
sun and the stars and the lamps of men 
glorify day and night, the devil -fish 
comes sailing up, and is no whit con- 
cerned whether his accursed s/entacula 
close around saint or sinner. Is not 
that the fittest symbol of a public jour- 
nal conducted by ignorant and unscru- 
pulous men? Rather would you not 
choose, as a more fitting symbol of the 
ideal journal, one of the small globules 


of quicksilver which you shall find on 
any of these encircling hills, so power- 
less to draw to it an atom of filth or 
rubbish, but ever attracting the small- 
est particle of incorruptible silver and 
gold? 

It can hardly have escaped notice that 
California, during this quarter-century, 
has produced more humorists, and more 
of that literature which is essentially 
humorous, than all the rest of the coun- 
try. It may be difficult to trace to any 
outward sources the inspiration of so 
much wit. Does it lie in the odd con- 
trasts and strange situations which so 
often confront the observer here? Nor 
has this facetiousness depended at all 
for its development upon any degree of 
prosperity. In fact, the boldest and 
bravest challenge which has ever been 
given to adverse fortune here has been 
by the gentle humorists who have suffer- 
ed from her slings and arrows. It is 
said: “Cervantes smiled Spain’s chiv- 
alry away.” But these modern satirists 
made faces at bad fortune; they lam- 
pooned her, and defied her to do her ut- 
most. The more miserable they ought 
to have been, the happier they were. 
They found a grotesque and comic side 
to the most sober facts. They were 
facetious when there was small stock in 
the larder and smaller credit at the 
banker’s. They smiled at the very grim- 
ness of evil fortune until she fled, and, 
in doing this, they half- unconsciously 
tickled the midriff of the world. A rip- 
ple of laughter ran over the surface of so- 
ciety. It sometimes made slow progress 
when it here and there met a mountain 
of obtuseness. But wit is wit; and what 
difference does it make if, failing to see 
the point, some people laugh next year 
instead of this? I will not be distressed 
because my friend does not, to this day, 
see how the immortal “Squibob” con- 
quered his adversary at San Diego by 
falling underneath him and inserting his 
nose between his teeth. Nor does it 
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greatly concern me that he does not as- 
sent to the proposition that John Phe- 
nix, having made a national reputation 
by editing the San Diego Herald for 
one week, was the greatest journalist 
of modern times. If reputation is the 
measure of greatness, Pheenix is to this 
day without a peer. He made the very 
desert sparkle with his wit. He was a 
humorous comet, that shot across the 
dull horizon of pioneer life. Men look- 
ed up and wondered whence it came, 
and whither it had gone. 

Possibly there is something favorable 
to the play of humor in a greater free- 
dom from conventional limitations. If 
one grows into this larger liberty, or is 
translated into it, a flavor of freshness 
comes to pervade all the intellectual life. 
A certain spontaneity of expression, a 
spring, a rioting song of gladness, are 
some of the signs of this more abound- 
ing life. In homely phrase, we say there 
is a flavor of the soil about it. It might, 
therefore, have been necessary that Mark 
Twain should sieep on this soil, and 
should have a wide range of pioneer 
experiences, before he could become the 
prince of grotesque humorists. He got 
up suddenly from the very soil which in 
its secret laboratory colors the olive and 
the orange, and began to make the world 
laugh. With a keen sense of the sym- 
metry and harmony of things, he had a 
keener perception of all the shams and 
ridiculous aspects of life. His pungent 
gospel of humor is as sanitary as a gen- 
tle trade-wind. He knew a better se- 
cret than the old alchemists. Every 
time he made the world laugh he put a 
thousand ducats into his pocket. But 
never until he had slept in his blankets, 
had been robbed on the “ Divide,” and 
had learned the delicate cookery of a 
miner’s cabin, could he do this thing. 
But now he can not even weep at the 
tomb of his ancestor, Adam, without 
moving the risibles of half the world. 
He has also a finer touch and flavor. 
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not of the rankest soil, but of that which 
gives the aroma and delicate bouquet to 
the rarest mountain-side vintage. When 
this man had tried his wit on a Califor- 
aian audience and had won an approving 
nod, he had an indorsement which was 
good in any part of the English - speak- 
ing world. 

Of a more subtile wit and a finer grain 
was Harte, who did his best work as a 
humorist in California. All his earlier 
triumphs were won here. His subse- 
quent indorsement in a wider field was 
only an affirmation of this earlier public 
judgment. 

Sometimes in the thicket one may 
come upon a wild mocking-bird which 
is running up the gamut of its riotous 
burlesque upon the song of every other 
bird, and the sound of every living thing 
in the forest. But when all this is done, 
that mocking-bird will sometimes give 
out a song which none other can match 
with its melody. As much as this, and 
more, lay within the range of this poet- 
satirist. His mocking had, however, 
a deep and salient meaning in it. When 
Truthful James rises to explain in what 
respect Ah Sin is peculiar, he has a 
higher purpose than merely to show the 
overreaching cunning of this bronzed 
heathen, 

“ With the smile that was child-like and bland.” 
So long as Ah Sin and his race could 
be plucked and despoiled at will, he 
provoked no antagonisms. But when 
he overmatched the sharpness of his 
spoilers, we have this tale, with its 
moral; 

“ Then I looked up at Nye, 

And he gazed upon me; 
And he rose with a sigh, 

And said, ‘ Can this be? 

We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor!’ 

And he went for that heathen Chinec.” 
Every demagogue in the State, who had 
rung the changes on the evils of cheap 
labor, felt the thrust; and it is doubtful 
if one of them has forgiven Harte to this 


day. 
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The dogmatism and intolerant assump- 
tion which sometimes become rampant 
in scientific societies is thus punctured 
by Truthful James, in his description of 
“The Society upon the Stanislaus:” 

“ But first I would remark that it is not a proper plan 

For any scientific gent to whale his fellow-man, 

And if a member don’tagree with his peculiar whim, 

To lay for that same member for to ‘ put a head’ on 
him.” 

When Jones undertook to prove that cer- 

tain fossil bones were from one of his 

lost mules, then the trouble began: 

** Now I hold it is not decent for any scientific gent 

To say another is an ass—at least, to all intent; 

Nor should the individual who happens to be meant 

Reply by heaving rocks at him, to any great extent. 


* Then Abner Dean of Angel’s raised a point of order, 
when 

A chunk of old red sandstone took him in the abdo- 
men, 

And he smiled a sickly smile, and curled up on the 
floor, 

And the subsequent proceedings interested him no 
more. 

“For in less time than I write it every member did 
engage 

In a warfare with the remnants of the paleozoic 
age; 

And the a they heaved those fossils in their an- 
ger was a sin, 

Till the skull of an old mammoth caved the head of 
Thompson in.” 

When the supposed pliocene skull, 
found in Calaveras County, had devel- 
oped a good dea! of scientific quackery, 
Harte, in his “Geological Address,” 
makes the skull declare that it belong- 
ed to Joe Bowers of Missouri, who had 
fallen down a shaft. For six months 
thereafter no theorist was able to dis- 
cuss the character of that fossil with 
a sober countenance. No Damascus 
blade ever cut with keener stroke than 
did the blade of this satirist, even when 
it was hidden in a madrigal or conceal- 
ed in some polished sentence of prose. 

As a humorist he appreciated humor 
in others. When Dickens died, not an- 
other man in all the length and breadth 
of the land contributed so tender and 
beautiful a tribute to his memory as 
did Harte in his poem of “ Dickens in 
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Camp.” The rude miners around the 
camp-fire drop their cards as one of 
them draws forth a book: 
“And then, while round them shadows gathered 
faster, 

And as the fire-light fell, 
He read aloud the book wherein the master 

Had writ of * Little Nell.’ 


* Perhaps "twas boyish fancy—for the reader 
Was youngest of them all— 

But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall. 


“ The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows 
Listened in every spray, 
While the whole camp with ‘ Nell’ on English mead- 
ows 
Wandered and lost their way. 
* * * * + 


** Lost is that camp, and wasted all its fire, 
And he who wrought that spell ?— 

Ah! towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 
Ye have one tale to tell! 


* Lost is that camp, but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 

With hop-vines’ incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills. 


“ And on that grave where English oak, and holly, 
And laurel wreaths entwine, 

Deem it not all a too-presumptuous folly— 
This spray of western pine!” 

It was left to this shy man, who came 
forth from the very wastes of this far-off 
wilderness, to lay upon the bier of the 
dead humorist as fragrant an offering as 
any mortal fellowship could suggest. It 
was a song in a different key—as if one 
having entered into the very life of the 
great novelist had also for a moment 
entered into his death. 

The wit and the poetry which ripen 
here are under the same sun which ri- 
pens the pomegranate and the citron. 
The grain and texture have always been 
better than that suggested by the coarser 
materialism without. It is little to him 
who is cutting his marble to the divinest 
form, that the whole city reeks with grime 
and smoke, and all its outlines are mis- 
shapen and ugly. It is little to poet or 
painter that sometimes the earth has 
only a single tint of gray, since he may 
sometimes see in contrast what a trans- 
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figured glory there may be on mountain 
and on sea. 

There are not at any time in this dull 
world so many genuine humorists as one 
may count on his fingers. For lack of 
some healthy laughter the world is go- 
ing to the bad. It welcomes the gentle 
missionary of humor, and for lack of him 
it sometimes accepts those dreary coun- 
terfeits who commit assault and battery 
on our mother-tongue. As in olden 
time the prophets were sometimes ston- 
ed in their own country, so in modern 
times one can not tell whether the poet- 
prophet who comes up from the wilder- 
ness will fare better or worse. Woe to 
him if the people can not interpret him, 
or are piqued at his coming. It is acu- 
rious fact that when Harte had brought 
forth his first book with the modest title 
of Outcroppings, it was pelted from one 
end of the State to the other. It did 
not contain a poem of his own. But it 
did contain samples of the best poetry 
other than his own which had been pro- 
duced in California. His critics, catch- 
ing the suggestion of the title, flung at 
him porphyry, granite, and barren quartz, 
but never a rock containing a grain of 
gold. He might have put a torpedo in- 
to a couple of stanzas and extinguished 
them all. But he saw the humorous side 
of the assault, and enjoyed it with a 
keener zest than any of his assailants. 

None of us would be comfortable with 
only some pungent sauce for dinner. 
But when a dreadful staleness over- 
takes the world, it is ready to cry out, 
“ More sauce!’? Whoever comes, there- 
fore, bringing with him salt and season- 
ing, and whatever else gives a keener 
zest to life, never comes amiss. Sooner 
or later we shall know him. He will 
come very near to us in his books, and 
by that subtile law of communion which 
through the brightest and noblest ut- 
terances makes all the better world akin. 

After we have seen the trick of the 
magician, we do not care to know him 
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any more. But the magician of wit 
works by an enchantment that we can 
never despise. His spell is wrought 
with such gifts as are only given from 
the very heavens to here and there one. 
It is not the mythical Puck who is to 
put a girdle round the world, but the 
man of genius, whose thought is lumi- 
nous with the light of all ages. So 
Shakspeare clasps the world, and Dick- 
ens belts it, and the men of wit and gen- 
ius furnish each a golden thread which 
girds it about. The book of humor is 
the heart’s ease. In every library it is 
dog-eared, because it has in it some 
surcease for the secret ills of life. If 
a million souls have been made happier 
for an hour through the fictions of Sir 
Walter Scott, what is the sum of good 
thus wrought! What lesser good have 
they wrought who have come in later 
times to lighten the dead weight of our 
overweighted lives? 

Do not despise the evangel of humor 
because he comes unlike one of old, wear- 
ing a girdle of camel’s hair, and eating 
his locusts and wild honey. Bear with 
him if he comes in flaming neck-tie and 
flamingo vestments, hirsute and robust. 
You shall know by his wit that he is no 
charlatan; but you can not tell it by his 
raiment, nor his bill of fare. It can not 
be shown that the wit of Diogenes was 
any better for his living ina tub. It is 
not probable that a diet of water-cress 
would inspire a better humor than a flag- 
on of wine and a saddle of venison. I 
would rather look for your modern hu- 
morist in the top story of the crowded 
and garish hostelry; because if he is 
after game he will be sure to find it 
there. 

Another humorist, radically the prod- 
uct of California, was Prentice Mulford. 
When it was found that the boy had a 
genuine vein of wit in him, recognized 
alike in the brilliant sa/om and the min- 
er’s camp, he was sent forth as another 
missionary to reclaim the world. 
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Stoddard went through a gentle tran- 
sition from poetry to prose, becoming 
subordinately a humorist because he 
could not help it. If he excites no 
boisterous mirth, so much the better. 
The best wine hath a delicate bouquet; 
so subtile, indeed, that one must taste 
often and daintily to know its better 
quality. 

Without exhausting the list, these five 
humorists, both in quality and number, 
as the product of one State in a quarter 
of a century, exceed the product of all 
the rest of the Union. 

The exacting conditions of pioneer 
life are not favorable to authorship. If 
during this quarter of a century not a 
book had been written in California, we 
might plead in mitigation the overshad- 
owing materialism which, while coarsely 
wrestling for the gains of a day, finds 
no place for that repose which favors 
culture and is fruitful of books. But 
over the arid plains, in the heat and 
dust of the long summer, one may trace 
the belt of green which the mountain 
stream carries sheer down to the sea. 
So there have been many thoughtful 
men and women who have freshened 
and somewhat redeemed these intellect- 
ual wastes. They have written more 
books in this quarter of a century than 
the great State of Ohio has produced 
in fifty years; more, in fact, than have 
been written in all the other States west 
of the Mississippi River. The publica- 
tion of some of these books has cost 
nearly their weight in gold. During 
this period of twenty-five years, more 
than 150 volumes have been written by 
persons living at the time in this State.* 





*The following is a list of books written in Cali- 
fornia. Law reports, digests, and school - books are 
omitted. 

History of Oregon and California ....R. Greenhow. 


View of California........sccccees Alfred Robinson, 
Three Years in California.......... J. D. Borthwick, 
Three Years in California, ........... Walter Colton. 
What I saw in California............Edwin Bryant. 


Colonial History of San Francisco.John W. Dwinelle. 
History of California,......... »+++Franklin Tuthill, 
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Many of these books have had but a 
local circulation, and are now almost 
forgotten. Some have gained more 
than a national reputation. I enumer-. 
ate among these Halleck’s /uzternation- 
al Law; Mountaineering, by Clarence 
King; Marine Mammals of the North- 
western Coast of North America, by 
Captain Scammon; Zhe Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp, by Bret Harte; and Native 
Races, by Hubert H. Bancroft. Anoth- 
er work just missed a more than national 
recognition. Grayson, the self-taught 
and heroic naturafist, traversed the for- 
ests and swamps of Mexico, stopping 
neither for morass nor jungle, until he 
had drawn and painted to life more than 
a hundred of the rarest birds of that 
country. His work, which is still in 
sheets and manuscript, was probably at 
the cost of his life. But, besides the 
works of Audubon and Wilson, I know 
of nothing better in its way by any nat- 
uralist, living or dead. 

In this more notable list the OvER- 
LAND MONTHLY is justly entitled to a 
place, because it has not only been read 
in every State in the Union, but has had 
a considerable circulation in Europe. It 
is more than seven years since the first 
number was issued. Fifteen octavo vol- 
umes now represent the aggregate num- 
bers, and they are essentially the prod- 
uct of California writers. Ignoring all 
provincial limitations, they not only gave 
to the magazine a cosmopolitan charac- 
ter, but they made it the exponent of a 
literature which did not fall behind that 
of any other magazine in the country. 

You will not have to go far to find 
some sheltered valley, where both or- 





Phewninianes cs ccccccccccccsccces Liedtenant Derby. 
California, Indoors and Out..... Eliza W. Farnham, 
California Life Ilustrated........... William Taylor. 
Dow’s Patent Sermons.......seeeeesecsees Dow, Jr. 
Sermons on the Decalogue........ D. F. McDonald. 
PROMS. cc ccccccccccccceces Mrs, C, A. Chamberlain. 


Life on the Plains and in the Diggings...A. Delano, 
Los Gringos........+...00+see00e Lieutenant Wise, 
The Republic of Nicaragua....... William V. Wells. 
Mountains and Molehills........... Frank Marryat. 
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ange-blossoms and fruit abound in mid- 
winter. In wonderful contrast you shall 
see, far up the heights of the Sierra, the 
snow-plant blossoming amid sterility and 
eternal snow. The OVERLAND has been 
the one consummate flower of our bet- 
ter intellectual life and thought. Its fit- 
test symbols are the snow-plant and the 
orange - blossom, which so nearly com- 
pass all the zones, and are yet in some 
special sense our own. 

No one has sought to live here exclu- 
sively by authorship. It has only been 
the incidental occupation of most per- 
sons, who have written out of the full- 
ness of their own lives. If they heard 
no mysterious voice saying unto them, 
“Write!” the great mountains encamp- 
ed about like sleeping dromedaries, the 


Glimpses of Spirit Land..........Samuel H. Lloyd. 
A Treatise on Earthquake Dangers.. 1. Rowlandson. 
History of San José........0..008 ....Frederic Ha'l. 
Vagabond Adventures........ saseuns Ralph Keeler. 
Gloverson, and his Silent Partners....Ralph Keeler, 
Sketch of Napa, Sonoma, and Mendocino 





COUMIES. .cccccccccccoccccsoces C. A. Menefee. 
PI, 0 068.500 cacese cecesncee Mrs. R. Pacheco. 
Things to Think Of...... ........e.H. A. Sawtelle. 
Secrets of the Sanctum..... rcessorccece A. F. Hill. 
Gems from the Tailings.... ......Samuel W. Smith, 
Six Years of a Book Agent....... Mrs. J. W. Likins. 
Reply to Bishop Colenso’s Attack on the 

Pentateuch......... $0sedeoeceece -.J. L. Stone. 
Preparations of the Earth........... C. F. Winslow. 
Little Shells from Many Shores....... Mrs. Hopkins. 


Explorers’, Miners’, and Metallurgists’ Com- 

GUMMAT ss scnciccccees seseeeJ. S. Phillips, 
John Guilderstring’s Sin.... ... C. French Richards, 
Mining in the Pacific States......... John S. Hittell. 
Practical Treatise on the Chemistry of Gold, 

Silver, Quicksilver, and Lead.... Edward Pique. 


Jumping Frog of Calaveras......... * Mark Twain.” 
Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow-shoes........R. J. Bush. 
Ges FOG sc os nccwdscccens Theodore H. Hittell. 
The California Hundred........ 2+. J. H. Rodgers, 
Poetical «nd Prose Writings.......... James Linen, 
Bees TTB os. 6.0 ccwecccccescecec ce C. H. Webb. 
Personal Adventures in Upper and Lower 
CMR con ccccccscescccse William R. Ryan. 
The Golden State.......... «»--R. Guy McClellan, 
Confucius and Chinese Classics......A. W. Loomis. 
sc ccccscccsccoses eeeeeee** Laura Preston.” 
Pa da de seccccecccsccevsse: ‘Laura Preston.” 
Tee Greek: Slave. ccc cccccccccccccceccese “ Janthe.” 


Annals of San Francisco...............Frank Soulé, 
Wines and Wine-making in California. 
Agoston Haraszthy. 
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valleys filled with the aroma of a royal 
fruitage, the serene sky, and the rhythm 
of the great sea, all made audible signs 
to write. They have written, out of a 
fresh new life. 

In the streets of Herculaneuin you 
may see the ruts made more than two 
thousand years ago. The grooves of 
society are often narrow and rigid with 
the fixedness of centuries. It may be 
better, by way of change, to propel a 
velocipede on a fresh track than to run 
four gilded wheels in the dead grooves 
which have been cut by the attrition of 
ages. After one has known the satiety 
which comes from the mild gabble of 
society, there is a wonderful freshness in 
a war-whoop uttered in the depths of the 
wilderness ! 





Going to Jericho........ eoececceceece John F. Swift. 


Robert Greathouse... .cccccessecsees John F. Swift. 
Chandos Picture........ccccscsece Edward Pollock. 
Poets of the Pacific.....csceses ** May Wentworth.” 
Jaternational Law, ....ccscccccccees H. W. Halleck. 
Military Tactics....... $o00eesese oss H. W. Halleck. 
Checkered Life... ..cccccccccccsees J. L. Ver Mehr. 
Life of Samuel Adams............ William V, Wells, 
Central Idea of Christianity.......... Je-se T. Peck. 
PUGS. ccccccesccecese Sbeeesesseses John R. Ridge. 
No Baby in the House..... ...... Clara G. Dolliver, 
Unnoticed Things of Scripture..Wm. Ingraham Kip, 
History of Missions............ Wm, Ingraham Kip, 
California Geolngical Survey........ ). D. Whitney, 
Mountaineering in the Sierra........ Clarence King. 
Leah’s Confession ....ceeeeeeeeeees Mrs. C. Stevens. 
Letter Writer...cscccccesccccce oees Carrie Carlton. 
Belles-Lettres.......... eoeccccccce eeceee A. Layres, 
The Elements of Composition.,......-...A. Layres. 
Financial Economy..... Soccccccccecs W. W. Ferris, 
Silver and Gold Extraction.......... -Guido Kustel, 
Scenes of Wonder and Curiosity in Califur- 
Ricnccsdivesdcesnceessconsen J. M. Hutchings, 
Yosemite Guide-book.........04+- J. M. Hutchings, 
Trade and Letters ......ceeseeeesesees W. A. Scott. 
The Wedge of Gold .......... Secccees W. A, Scott. 
The Giant Judge....cccccecssecccccece We A. Scott, 
Esther..... ececesecces es ss-cberectese W. A, Scott. 
The Church in the Army..........e00 W. A. Scott. 
The Bible and Politics..... hekebensens W. A. Scott. 
Guide to Yosemite..........-seee0e J. D. Whitney. 
Who would have Thought It?......... Mrs. Burton 
Fairy Tales...... eeecccccccces “ May Wentworth,’ 
Golden Dawn...... hake sannnie « May Wentworth.’ 
Youth’s History of California..... “ Laura Preston.” 
A Boy’s Trip Across the Plains....‘* Laura Preston,” 
The Resources of California......... John S, Hittell. 
History of Culture.......- eeecesess.John S, Hittell. 
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It is this large acquaintance with nat- 
ure—this lying down with the mountains 
until one is taken into their confidence— 
a grim fellowship with untamed savage- 
ness—that may give a new vitality, and 
enlarge the horizon of intellectual life. 
Whence comes this man with his new 
poetry, which confounds the critics ? and 
that man with his subtile wit borrow- 
ed from no school? I pray you note 
that for many a day his carpet hath 
been the sficu/a of pine, and his atmos- 
phere hath been perfumed by the fir- 
tree. He has seen the mountains clad 
in beatific raiment of white, and their 
“ sacristy set round with stars.” He will 
never go so far that he will not come 
back to sing and talk of these, his ear- 
liest and divinest loves. So Miller sings 
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of “ The Sierra, of “Arizona,” of “The 
Ship in the Desert.” And Harte comes 
back again to his miners’ camp, and to 
the larger liberty of the mountains. And 
there fell on Starr King a grander in- 
spiration after he had seen the white 
banners of the snow-storm floating from 
the battlements of Yosemite. 

We have brought forth nothing out of 
our poverty, but rather out of an afflu- 
ence which could not be wholly restrain- 
ed. As a gardener clips his choicest 
shrubs, casting the tangled riotousness 
of bud and blossom over the wall, so 
there are many here who have only 
trimmed a little what they have planted 
in their own gardens of poetry and fic- 
tion. 

The little that has been done here in 








Natural Wealth of California......... T. F. Cronise 
South Sea Idyls .........s000 Charles W. Stoddard. 
POMP ccccccescecevcceoscces Charles W. Stoddard. 
Life Among the Apaches......... John C. Cremony. 


Path of a Protestant Lawyer to the Catholic 
Church.....0..secccscesseeeeeeePs H, Burnett, 
The Hermitage, and other Poems........E. R. Sill. 


Our Sister Republic........ eeccccee Albert S. Evans. 
A be Caltaenlin. ccccccccccccccccces Albert S. Evans. 
California Pilgrim............ eovceesy J. A. Benton. 
Sermons.........+++ seeneseoncd Charles Wadsworth. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp........ -.+-Bret Harte. 
The Lost Galleon.......... ececoccceces Bret Harte, 
Poems........ SccccccccoccecoceccocccccRes SERNOB 
Outcroppings. .........++005 eeeccce +.+-Bret Harte. 
Condensed Novels........ 26 escseeesees Bret Harte. 


California Indians,................Stephen Powers. 
Muskingum Legends ..............Stephen Powers, 
Manual of American Ideas. .....Caspar T. Hopkins. 


The Resurrection..........ssseeeees D. A. Dryden, 
The Birds of Mexico........ ssseeees A. J. Grayson. 
Paghemetht. cicccocccccccccce eocccee Carrie Carleton. 
Candy Elephant........... eccces Clara G. Dolliver. 
Phoebe Travers. .......seseeeeeees * Aunt Florida,” 
The Oatman Children... ..........-+ Mr. Stratton. 
Chips of the Old Block.... .........0005 A. Delano. 


Republicanism in America.......R. Guy McClellan, 
Ben Nebo .........4+eeee0++0e+-Hector A. Stuart. 


Game, ccc vecccecccccccceces ++.-A. W. Patterson. 
Songs of the Sierra........-.. veeeesJOaquin Miller, 
Songs of the Sunland...............Joaquin Miller, 
Life Among the Modocs...... +eeeesJOaquin Miller, 


Pacific Poems. .........+essee+e+++-Joaquin Miller, 
Marine Mammals of the North-western Coast 


of North America....... ++eeeeC. M. Scammon, 
Ars Oratorio.... ......0+ +eseeeeesMartin Kellogg. 
Science and Religion...........++ Joseph Le Conte. 
The Golden State.......csccccessees John J. Powell. 


Men and Memories of San Francisco..Barry & Patten. 
Pleasant Hours......+.sseeeeeeeeees W. F. Stewart. 
Representative Men...............Oscar T, Shuck, 
Life and Adventures of James Marshall. 

George F. Parsons, 
Military Tactics........se00-e00.++W. T. Welcker. 


Diseases of the Heart.........+++++ David Wooster, 
Manual of Phonetic Short-hand........A.J. Marsh, 
The Law of Judgments...........+- A. C. Freeman, 


Cotenancy and Partition............A.C, Freeman. 
Native Races of the Pacific States—s5 vols. 


Hubert H. Bancroft. 
Sellphurets..occcresecececececs .-.William Barstow. 
Browne on Insanity......... e+eee.J. H. B. Browne, 


Desty’s Federal Procedure...........Robert Desty. 
Sharpstein’s Life Insurance........J. R. Sharpstein. 
Wine Culture in California.........Henry Gibbons. 
Teachings of the Ages.......Mrs. H. K. W. Clarke. 


Mystery.... ccccccseses eccccccccccecelnn Re Sproul. 
A Journal of Army Life ........0....00++ R, Glisan. 
POGMB. 20. cccccccccccecs «...Edward Isaac Dobson. 
Songs of the Sand-hills................Joseph Ross, 
Silk Culture. ....cccccccccccccccccces J. R. Prevost. 
Grape Culture. .........sseessee000+1> Hart Hyatt, 
Bee Culture....... +sseeeeeeTheodore H. Harbison, 
Silver Shimmer...... esececes. ++ William D. Crabb. 


Legal Titles to Mining Claims and Water 
Rights in California.............Gregory Yale. 
Distillation, Brewing, and Malting....J. McCulloch. 
Chinese and English Phrase-book...Benoni Lanctot. 
Russian and English Phrase-book..A. Honcharenko, 
Fairy Tales from Gold Land....‘* May Wentworth.” 
Overland Monthly—ts vols. 
Harte, Bartlett, Avery, and Fisher. 
Patrons of Husbandry of the Pacific Coast. E. S. Carr. 
Life of James Capen Adams......... Secceee Hittell. 
The Pacific Law Encyclopedia,......J. F. Cowdery. 
Semi-tropical California...........Ben. C, Truman. 
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art is rather a sign of better things to 
come. Art must not only have inspira- 
tion, but it needs wealth and the society 
of a ripe community for its best estate. 
It is possible to pafnt for immortality in 
a garret. Buta great deal of work done 
there has gone to the lumber-room. Not 
only must there be the fostering spirit of 
wealth and letters, but art also needs a 
picturesque world without—the grand 
estate of mountains and valleys, atmos- 
pheres, tones, lights, shadows—and if 
there be a picturesque people, we might 
look for a new school of art, and even 
famous painters. Where a poet can be 
inspired, there look also for the poetry 
which is put on canvas. 

In one respect our modern civilization 
is nearly fatal to art. Philip Hamer- 
ton says that “a noble artist will gladly 
paint a peasant driving a yoke of oxen; 
but not a commercial traveler in his gig. 
. .» Men and women have a fatal liberty 
which mountains have not. They have 
the liberty of spoiling themselves, of 
making themselves ugly, and mean, and 
ridiculous. A mountain can not dress in 
bad taste, neither is it capable of de- 
grading itself by vice. Noble human 
life in a great and earnest age is bet- 
ter artistic material than wild nature; 
but human life in an age like ours is 
not.” 

If a great artist were asked to paint 
a fashionable woman in the prevailing 
stringent costume, do not blame him if 
he faints away. There will never get 
into a really great painting any of the 
stiff and constrained costumes of our 
time. Observe that the sculptor rarely 
cuts the statue of a modern statesman 
without the accessories of some flowing 
and graceful attire. He can not sculpture 
a modern dress-suit without feeling that 
he has offered an afftont to art. 

But in spite of our civilization we have 
a great deal that is picturesque among 
the people—the Parsee, Mohammedan, 
Malay, and Mongol, whom one may 

VoL. 15.—35. 
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sometimes meet on the same street — 
the red shirt of the Italian fisherman, 
and the lateen sail which sends his boat 
flying over the water. The very distress- 
es and distraints of men here have made 
them picturesque. I have seen a vale- 
dictorian of a leading college deep down 
in a gravel-mine, directing his hydraulic 
pipe against the bank. Clad in a gray 
shirt and slouch-hat, he was a far better 
subject for a painter than on the day he 
took his degree. The native Californian 
on horseback, with poncho, sombrero, and 
leggings, is a good subject ior the canvas, 
as well as the quaint old church where 
he worships, so rich in its very ruins. 
Moreover, the whole physical aspect of 
the country is wonderfully picturesque. 
The palm-tree lifting up its fronded 
head in the desert, the great fir-tree set 
against the ineffable azure of the heav- 
ens, the vine-clad hills, the serrated 
mountains which the frosts have canon- 
ized with their sealed and unsealed fount- 
ains, and all the gold and purple which 
touch the hills at even-tide —these are 
the full rich ministries of nature. It may 
take art a thousand years to ripen even 
here. For how many ages had the long 
procession of painters come and gone 
before Raphael and Michael Angelo ap- 
peared? 

Our little art-school will some day 
have its treasures; and there will be 
hung on these walls the portraits of oth- 
er men whose culture and influence will 
be worth more than all the gold of the 
mountains. Let the artist set up his 
easel and write his silent poem upon the 
canvas. Welcome all influences which 
soften this hard and barren materialism. 
Before the mountains were unvexed by 
the miner’s drill the land itself was a 
poem and a picture. One day the tur- 
bid streams will turn to crystal again, 
and the only miner will be the living 
glacier sitting on its white throne of 
judgment and grinding the very mount- 
ains to powder. Fortunate they who 
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can catch this wealth of inspiration. 
Welcome all poets, whether they sing 
as Harte or Stoddard, as Coolbrith, Sill, 
or Soulé. And welcome all painters, 
whether they paint as Rosenthal or Hill, 
as Keith, Brookes, Hahn, or Tojetti. 
These are the ministers and prophets 
whose larger and finer interpretation of 
nature are part of the treasures of the 
new commonwealth. 
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The day is surely coming here when 
the fellowship of poet, artist, author, and 
teacher shall be rated above all vulgar 
wealth. Of the poem and the picture 
half-unwrought and the problem half- 
unsolved, some student here to-day may 
speak when he comes a quarter of a 
century hence, with frosted head, to tell 
what better intellectual fruitage there 
may be in the land. 





EL CABALLO DE MI QUERIDO—SANTA CRUZ. * 


O, steed that stole the fawn’s soft hue, 
My fondest gaze thou stealest too ; 

O, steed with mane like silken floss, 
Or white foam that proud billows toss, 
I search for thee with eager eye 

On rugged wood -paths wending high ; 
I search for thee, and strain mine ear 
Thy hoofs’ first ringing sound to hear, 
And when it nears, my bosom swells 
To hear th’ espue/a’s soft sweet bells, 


Grace guides thy every pace, O steed! 
That grace of homage claims its meed ; 
But ah! truth bids my heart confess 
That I would love were grace the less. 
I see thee flying o’er the plain ; 
I stretch my hands— ‘O, come again!”’ 
I see the white dust rise in cloud, 
I breathe my prayer again aloud: 

**O, steed! O, steed! thou canst but know 
My heart thou tak’st where thou dost go.’ 


And by the cross, from whence thy name, 
Our Virgin holds her sacred claim ; 

Before it, brigand stands confessed, 

And saint bows low upon his breast ; 

Nor ills of earth, nor powers of air, 
’Gainst her protecting power shall dare 
Raise aught that may thy path impede, 
Or harm thy rider, sacred steed ; 





* A Spanish maiden addresses the steea of her lover, which bears upon its forehead a cross—a mark always 
beheld in Sfain or Mexico with much reverence, the owner being considered under the special protection of 
the Virgin. The steed is fawn -colored, with snow - white mane and tail; a most beautiful animal, univer- 


sally christened ‘* Santa Cruz,” from the peculiar mark described. 
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But as the dust thy proud hoofs toss, 
So danger flies thy frontlet’s cross. 


Thou lov’st the hand that guides thy .ein; 
I love it too, and dream ’tis mine. 

Thou lov’st the foot that ne’er would stir 
Thy haughty blood with galling spur. 

To hear it fall at even -tide 

O’er land and sea I’ve wandered wide. 
Yon fringed redozo’s broidered hem 

Shades eyes more bright than eastern gem; 
And, steed! O, steed! when bent on me 

I see but love — but love I see. 


An emblem of the name ye bear 

In gold upon my breast I wear— 
Gift of thy master—and I pray 

For horse and rider night and day. 

I bless the hoof and bid it speed ; 

I bless the rein his hand doth guide; 
I bless the hour when soft and sweet 
Come silvery bells mine ear to greet; 
Then, Santa Virgen, I am blessed 
When to his bosom fondly pressed. 





HEARTS AND HANDS. 


AM a widow with one son and one 

daughter. We live on the north- 
western coast of Scotland, in a spacious 
house, built one hundred and fifty years 
ago by one of our ancestors. I have 
heard that he was a naval officer in the 
British service, and had lived under 
the English flag, “wherever the breeze 
could bear or ocean foam,” until, weary 
with roaming, he sought this world-for- 
getting spot, manifesting his enduring 
love for the ocean by settling within the 
sound of the siren’s voice, yet safe from 
her embrace. The mansion which he 
built must be an emblem of himself — 
half- feudal, half - modern — clinging to 
graceful tradition, yet mindful of living 
facts. Everything in and around the 
dwelling and the place suggests to me 
the symptoms of family traits: the wild 


shore, unvisited save by the heaving 
ocean; the dark forest in one direction, 
looking as though its recesses might be 
the abiding-places of bogies or of beau- 
tiful fairies; while on the other hand 
lay the desolate yellow hills, crowned by 
gray clouds that seemed ever unwilling 
to yield to sunshine. 

The house itself suggested refined com- 
fort. It was spacious and substantial. 
Every part of it was molded with a sym- 
metry that lent grace to its strength, and 
clearly bespoke a nature cultivated and 
proud, secure of its own claims and con- 
fident of its own taste; but the lofty ves- 
tibule, the wide stair- way, and the spa- 
cious halls were imbued with a gloom 
that no fancy decoration, nor, music, nor 
laughter, nor the intoxication of wine 
could unbend, for there was an invisible 
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presiding influence that seemed to pen- 
etrate the hollowness of mirth and to 
predict the briefness of joy. From long 
seclusion in such a haunt, my own mind 
has become assimilated to the atmos- 
phere, and when I attempt gayety it is 
in that subdued form which expresses a 
due reverence for the stately gloom of 
surrounding associations. 

It was a gloomy night, the rain pour- 
ed heavily, but the winds lay still as if 
spectators of the performance of the pit- 
iless flood—a slow heaving of the tide 
that was coming in full from the sea. 
The fire roared and crackled as if trying 
to be hilarious in spite of the sullen 
gloom without. Cousin William, my 
children, and myself sat around the 
broad hearth, and a sympathetic silence 
seemed to fall upon us all. I tried in 
vain to think of something pleasant or 
cheerful to say, but as each idea present- 
ed itself I found some fault with it, as 
being too light, too sombre, or too com- 
monplace to be worth the utterance. 
At length, Cousin William—more in a 
tone, however, of soliloquy than of con- 
versation—said : 

“Yes; just thirty years to-night since 
he died.” ‘ 

Anything was a relief to the long si- 
lence, and we all eagerly caught at the 
opportunity. 

“Since who died?” “Whom do you 
mean, Cousin William?” “How Strange 
that you should remember so well any- 
thing that transpired so long ago!” 
“Who was it that died?” 

“Anyone in whom we are interest- 
ed?” I asked. 

“Only as a kinsman,” he said, “and 
one of whom you have sometimes heard 
—our cousin, Sir Hugh, who was once 
possessed of these domains: one who 
enjoyed the position and advantages 
which wealth and title gave; one who 
had a brilliant career, who should have 
had a happy life, but whose death was 
strange and sad.” 
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“Do tell us,” I said, “something 
about him. I have always felt a curi- 
osity about him, for all the intimations 
I have ever had of him have been faint 
indistinct glimmers — nothing plain and 
explicit like the details of our other dead 
kinsmen—and I am just in the mood to- 
night to enjoy a rummage into the se- 
cret drawers and hidden passages of the 
past; so, Cousin William, if you will lay 


aside your cigar and drink this glass of . 


wine, I know you can make yourself so 
entertaining that the beating rain and 
moaning sea will be forgotten. I will 
even volunteer to place you on the train 
of the forsaken past, by asking if our 
cousin Sir Hugh was not a very eccen- 
tric person?” 

“Rather strange, I might say,” repli- 
ed Cousin William, “because his unlike- 
ness to others did not show itself in 
overt actions, as do the whims of eccen- 
tric men. Society recognized him as 
one conforming to her rules, and wel- 
comed him as a leader who could dic- 
tate its opinions or grace its pleasures. 
His strangeness was known to those 
who mingled in his daily life, and who, 
like myself, looked up to him and by 
chance looked into him. He had the 
faculty of obtaining the entire confidence 
of his associates without yielding any- 
thing in return, and while seeming to 
open his mind to you he was only pen- 
etrating your thoughts; so that, on com- 
paring your revelations with what you 
had heard, you were made to know that 
you had given all and received noth- 
ing.” 

“Was he handsome?” asked my 
daughter. 

*That was always a mooted point,” 
said Cousin William; “those who had 
only a passing view pronounced him al- 
most homely, while those who knew him 
well considered him incomparably hand- 
some, the influence of his voice and man- 
ner being irresistible.” 

“] can understand exactly how it was,” 
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said I; “even at this distance, I know 
that cousin of ours, and I feel his pow- 
er. I believe that I can even tell you 
what portion of this house he built, for 
I can see it has some touches greatly 
differing from others. I believe that he 
built those two towers on the west side 
that look like far- seeing eyes, trying to 
catch visions of something longed for 
which never came and never was to 
come to him. I feel as though his heart 
longed always for the taste of some joy 
it could never reach, or was imbittered 
by the thought of something foolishly 
flung away.” 

“You are romantic,” said Cousin 
William. 

“ Not romantic, if you please,” said I, 
“only very impressible; for although, 
as you already know, I am a widow, 
possessed of a stout boy and budding 
daughter, I am not one of those dutiful 
dames who confer all their bloom upon 
their daughters and all their heart upon 
their sons. I still can boast roses on my 
own cheek, and acknowledge some flush- 
ings of the heart when either dead or 
living heroes are the subject of conver- 
sation. No,” I reiterated, “I am not 
romantic, but I can enter into some 
people’s natures, though their possess- 
ors have been long dead, and I can gath- 
er them close to my heart, and suffer 
the longings that made them sick, and 
mourn for the faults that made them 
forlorn. I wish I had lived when he 
lived, and had been his sister, or ——” 

“Or perhaps his sweetheart,” contin- 
ued Cousin William. 

“Did he have a sweetheart?” eager- 
ly inquired my little son. “Did he not 
love any of the pretty ladies?” 

“He was married,” I said, anticipa- 
ting Cousin William’s reply. 

“He was,” said Cousin William, “but 
unfortunately marrying and loving do not 
always go hand-in-hand, and his was one 
instance in which, I think, they walked 
very far asunder.” 
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“And yet,” I said, “from all you tell 
me, : imagine he might have chosen 
and been satisfied.” 

“His success with women,” replied 
Cousin William, “was without parallel. 
His lightest attention seemed to have 
more weight than the earnest devotion 
of other men. I might even say he was 
sought of women. Wealth, family, po- 
sition, personal fascination, all tended 
to make him the marked ideal of the 
female sex; but I fear that his choice 
fell in what he considered an unpropi- 
tious spot, and in this fact lay the secret 
of his strangeness. It was during the 
summer preceding his death that I be- 
came acquainted with incidents which 
opened many mysteries to me. He and 
I were affectionate companions, I being 
the younger of the two; and, as I have 
said, during the summer preceding his 
death he proposed that we should pros- 
ecute together a pleasure-tour among 
the Highlands; so we set off provided 
with hunting and fishing implements, 
and for many days pursued our sports 
with much avidity—at least I did, but I 
could afterward, in thinking of this ex- 
pedition, recall the restless desire which 
Sir Hugh seemed to repress, while he 
exhibited an unconscious anxiety about 
something not present. 

“We had pursued our sports for the 
space of ten days, when, on the after- 
noon of the eleventh, we suddenly and 
without any warning arrived at a cot- 
tage situated snugly in the cleft of the 
mountain, looking like the nest of a bird. 
I was startled by the cultivated beauty 
of its surroundings, just in the midst of 
the mountain wilds, reminding me of 
some rare flower borne by the winds 
from a foreign shore, with no kindred 
blossom to bear it companionship. The 
welcome accorded us by the heads of 
the family proved that Sir Hugh was a 
valued if not a frequent guest. A look 
of inquiry showed me that all the usual 
family were not there; but the rustling 
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of a dress, the sound of a light footstep, 
and in the door-way there stood a young 
woman whose presence certainly answer- 
ed to Sir Hugh’s unuttered question. 
‘Miss Esther Montrose, allow me to 
make you acquainted with my cousin ;’ 
and I felt a soft hand for a moment 
within my own, a frank pressure, as 
though the introducer were a guarantee 
for anyone, and in a few minutes I was 
feeling myself unaccountably at my ease 
among total strangers. The father and 
mother, though their faces reminded one 
of the old Covenanters, were plain and 
kindly in their manner; and the daugh- 
ter had that sweet graciousness, that dig- 
nity of innocence, that no fashionable 
training can ever confer, but which al- 
ways accompanies a tender heart and 
refined imagination. The hours passed 
unheard, and the days grew into weeks 
almost unheeded by either of us. I think 
for the only time in my life I saw Sir 
Hugh seem quietly happy. 

‘I can not recall any of our conversa- 
tions, but my memory of her is like the 
effect of an autumn day, and her beauty 
seems to have been made of the tints of 
the sea-shell, the odor of jasmine, and 
the fettered rays of sunshine. I watch- 
ed Sir Hugh closely, and he did not for- 
get his usual caution. His bearing to- 
ward her assumed a high tone of gal- 
lantry, mingled with a sternness which 
I knew was affected; for several times 
when he thought himself unobserved, I 
read in his glance a passionate devotion 
which made me know that here was the 
talisman which in society shielded him 
from all the charms and wiles spread 
before him by courtly dames. 

‘IT have said that hours became days, 
and days became weeks, in this dream 
of happiness, when at last I announced 
that I must be turning my face home- 
ward. Sir Hugh immediately sanction- 
ed the movement, and it was agreed that 
two days more should conclude our visit. 
Esther was not present when we spoke 
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of our intention to leave, nor do I know 
how she became informed of it. I only 
remember that when it was alluded to 
she seemed not at all surprised. 

“The last evening of our stay was 
unusually beautiful. The clear orange 
sunset was soon suffused with the sil- 
very beams of the full moon. Tea was 
served in the arbor, where music, song, 
and subdued tones of conversation be- 
guiled the time until midnight. I know 
I reproached myself at the time for in- 
truding on the parting hours of those 
whom I felt were lovers. I think they 
watched the night out together, and, 
without any endeavor on my part, I 
heard so much of their conversation as 
served for a key to his past and his fut- 
ure life. 

“¢Are you in earnest about not re- 
turning here?’ I heard her say. 

“¢T said I would not return until I 
brought my bride.’ 

“*Your bride!’ she said. ‘Is she al- 
ready selected ?—and how long have you 
loved her?’ 

“*That is a question,’ said he, affect- 
ing to laugh, ‘hard to answer. I have 
known her these two years. As to lov- 
ing, you are the only person authorized 
to speak on that matter. Surely you 
know, or ought to know, that no living 
woman except yourself has ever caused 
my heart a throb.’ 

“*You love me, and yet you leave 
me! Strange contradiction,’ she said. 
‘But it shows me that what has been 
my entire life has been with you only a 
passing episode.’ 

“«If your design is to be severe,’ he 
said, ‘you certainly have driven home 
the weapon this time, and given me an 
undeserved thrust. I am glad to say 
you have done me the greatest injus- 
tice.’ 

“*T judge you only by your own ac- 
tions,’ she said. ‘Surely no man should 
demur to such a tribunal.’ 

“*You forget,’ he said, ‘that I am not 
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my own master. Position has its de- 
mands.’ 

“¢None,’ she said, ‘but such as a 
strong man could control without any 
detriment to his manhood.’ 

“You mistake,’ he said. ‘You do 
not know the world and its dictates — 
how it sets aside feeling when it con- 
flicts with custom and public opinion.’ 

*¢T confess that I know little of the 
world, and I wish I knew still less of 
institutions that demand falsehood in 
the holiest ties of life; but I do know 
that neither the world, nor life, nor 
death should sever me from that fealty 
which should be governed by higher 
laws than man ever enacts.’ 

“*You should know that rank pays 
heavy penalties for its privileges, and 
the heaviest penalty is the one which 
concedes the choice of wives and hus- 
bands to the dictation of our peers. As 
a prince seeks a princess, so must an 
earl seek a countess.’ 

“Can I ever forget how my chivalry 
fired at this expression! Sir Hugh was 
my kinsman, yet how I longed to stand 
before him as her champion, and tell 
him that the wealth of her heart was 
richer than the rubies of the bridal gifts, 
and her brow a throne before which cor- 
onets might kneel. 

“T heard but little more of the con- 
versation. I thought I heard a sob, and 
he seemed to be pleading earnestly and 
tenderly for some token or privilege. 
Her last words were these: 

“¢Promise me that, whatever betide, 
you will come at my summons.’ 

“¢T promise,’ said he. I heard no 
more. 

“Early the next morning we set off. 
Esther pleaded indisposition as an ex- 
cuse for not appearing, and through her 
mother sent her farewells and kind wish- 
es for our journey. 

“Our journey home was anything but 
pleasant. Sir Hugh was moody beyond 
all power to be roused. Had I known 
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less of his secret, I might have rallied 
him on the subject of his pretty treas- 
ure; but I knew too well where the for- 
bidden ground lay to dare place my foot 
upon anything concerning her. To me 
she seemed so holy, so far above the or- 
dinary level of badinage, that for her 
sake, even more than for his, I refrained 
from all reference to the subject. 

“We had returned from our excursion 
only about one month, when Sir Hugh 
made known the fact that, ere long, La- 
dy Louisa Page would be the mistress 
of Darkwood Place. I had never seen 
the lady, but rumors of her beauty, high 
birth, and fashionable prestige had reach- 
ed me, and I felt no little curiosity to see 
the future bride. 

“The day of her arrival was exceed. 
ingly sunny, and with the bustle of arri- 
val, the reception of strangers, the gay 
supper, the loud music, and merry laugh- 
ter, the old house seemed for a time 
completely transformed, and I almost 
wondered if all my former life had not 
been a concatenation of dreams, and if 
this were not my first awakening to act- 
ual life. Nothing here before had ever 
worn such a look of reality. The bride 
was a stately beauty, her personal charms 
being such as were grasped at a glance, 
consisting of regular features, fine eyes, 
and a noble carriage. 

“Some of the guests remained sever- 
al weeks; for Sir Hugh was a graceful 
and gracious host; but I could see how 
little his heart was in all these gay man- 
ifestations. At length all the visitors 
departed, and things resumed their usu- 
al routine. 

“Lady Louisa was a woman fortunate 
in her composition, which rendered her 
nearly if not entirely independent of the 
sentiment of daily life. If convention- 
alities were observed she never trou- 
bled herself about the motives by which 
they were actuated, and if forms were 
maintained she was never affected by 
the expression. She valued what the 
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world valued, and, if not disappointed 
in the facts that life yielded her, she 
sought neither pleasure nor pain in fan- 
cied interpretations of material things; 
therefore if her lord dispensed the hos- 
pitalities of his mansion with fashiona- 
ble grace, it mattered not to her if the 
smile he wore reached no farther than 
the lip. If he sustained his share in the 
conversation, she cared not though his 
eye and his thoughts might be wander- 
ing far away from the scene. 

“It was not long before everything 
assumed the moody look that again rest- 
ed on Sir Hugh, for I verily believe the 
master-spirit in a household does endow 
mute surroundings with its own colors. 
Lady Louisa was healthy and possessed 
a physical vivacity that was able to tri- 
umph unconsciously over it all. I know 
that I felt grateful to her for giving a 
wholesome air to the daily occurrences 
of our establishment. I was glad that 
she had the faculty of always being able 
to talk and laugh about commonplace 
things in a commonplace manner, and 
I found that the fact of my finding relief 
in this daily chat made me very com- 
panionable to her, and sufficed for much 
negligence on the part of Sir Hugh, who 
never made, or seemed to make, any 
effort to adapt himself to her society. 
Things wore on in this way until the 
approach of autumn; a season welcome 
to me and to him, because it furnished 
us with outdoor sports; a season wel- 
come to Lady Louisa, because it was the 
precursor of a London season, a period 
which summed up for her all the vivid 
enjoyments of existence. 

“‘This is actually the fifth of Sep- 
tember,’ I said one morning at break- 
fast. ‘The air is keen enough to make 





hunting very enjoyable.’ 

“*You could not have hit my mood 
more exactly,’ said Sir Hugh; ‘and let 
us start before the edge is taken off the 
air. I love to feel my cheeks tingle with 
the cold while I am pursuing my game.’ 
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“ The day could not have been better 
suited to the purpose. The gray clouds 
admitted a level light, rendering distant 
objects more distinct than even a bright 
sunshine would have done. We had a 
long tramp, and toward the close of the 
day returned, bearing ample evidence of 
our success, and we found the fire at 
home and the handsomely served din- 
ner very welcome creature comforts. It 
was as we were slowly sipping our wine 
that we heard the clatter of a horse’s 
hoofs in the yard, and, after a lapse of 
a few minutes, a servant handed Sir 
Hugh a note. This was nothing re- 
markable, for social occasions, as well 
as business requirements, brought such 
missives, but the blackness that feil up- 
on his face was singular as he read this 
note, and crumpling it in his hand, or- 
dered his horse to be made ready with- 
out delay, saying that important busi- 
ness demanded his instant departure for 
the north. We begged him not to leave 
until the morning, as it was now late, and 
there was every indication of a snow- 
storm. To all of our importunities he 
paid no heed,, but as quickly as port- 
manteau and steed could be made ready 
he bade a hasty adieu, and left, saying 
that he might be absent three days, per- 
haps his absence might reach the length 
of two weeks. 

“T found it impossible to banish a 
vague apprehension of gloom that would 
fix itself upon my mind, and I nervously 
watched the road many times, to catch, 
if possible, the first glimpse of the com- 
er. It was on the afternoon of the ninth 
day that I had the pleasure of seeing a 
horseman approaching the house, who, 
upon a nearer view, proved to be Sir 
Hugh; and having summoned Lady 
Louisa to ascertain if my convictions 
were correct, we both watched him 
for some time, and were quite unable to 
comprehend why he should return bear- 
ing a veiled lady behind him, for we 
could distinguish her with sufficient 
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clearness to see the folds of her veil 
floating in the breeze. We conjectured 
in vain as to whom it might be, when, 
to our amazement, as he rode to the foot 
of the steps, the lady was no longer to 
be seen. 

“Almost before we had greeted him 
we exclaimed: 

“*«But the lady! What have you done 
with her?’ 

“What lady?’ he said. ‘Iam sure I 
saw no lady during my ride to-day, ex- 
cepting the wife of the landlord at the 
inn, twenty miles distant.’ 

“But we both saw the lady mounted 
behind you—a lady wearing a long veil 
—and she did not leave you until you 
were sufficiently near for us to distin- 
guish her hand, as she held it about 
your waist.’ 

“Sir Hugh looked much annoyed, and 
said he was so weary and hungry that 
he could relish rest and refreshment, 
much more than meaningless jokes. 
This remark ended all our badinage, 
and I think the strange circumstance 
was never referred to again. 

“Sir Hugh volunteered nothing to any- 
one on the subject of his trip, and his 
evident reserve prevented my intruding 
any question or remark bearing on the 
point. I could not, however, but be im- 
pressed with his extreme sadness. 

“It may be fortunate, in the general 
arrangement of Providence, that the fut- 
ure is concealed from us, but I do think 
that preternatural vision would at cer- 
tain times be better for us all. If, for 
instance, what was to transpire in our 
household at that time could have been 
revealed to me, I imagine that much 
suffering might have been averted. An 
overburdened heart, like a battery over- 
charged, deals destructive shocks up- 
on the human system, and sympathy is 
a great and safe conductor of those tre- 
mendous thrills, which otherwise tear 
and rend the human vitality. I am try- 
ing to say that had I induced Sir Hugh 
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to confide his secret to me, such an out- 
let would have benefited his mental con- 
dition. A pent-up sorrow, like fixed air, 
stifles him who breathes it. But it is use- 
less now to speak of what I might have 
done, or its probable results. Suffice it to 
say that in a few weeks after his return 
Sir Hugh sickened, and though all was 
done which science, skill, or the closest 
attention could do, it had no visible effect. 
He said but little during his illness about 
his situation. He was apparently calm, 
and when alluding to his state always 
spoke of his recovery as a thing not to 
be expected. Several times we thought 
him delirious, because he was evidently 
talking with some one who we thought 
was not present. But a few days before 
his death his attendants insisted that 
on several occasions they saw a female 
figure near him, which was closely veil- 
ed. I, for one, can testify to the fact 
that there certainly was a palpable, visi- 
ble, intangible presence, more distinct 
in a faint light than in a full light; and 
this I suppose was the reason why Sir 
Hugh cried so earnestly, ‘Light! more 
light!’ 

“The nearer he approached dissolu- 
tion the more distinct the image became, 
until we all felt as though a stranger was 
present, of whose home or name none 
of us knew aught. After many pangs, 
Sir Hugh breathed his last. The night 
was close and sullen, and the stillness 
of death pervaded everything, when a 
deep moan penetrated every portion of 
the house, from room to room, through 
stair- way and hall, then passed into the 
wide air, and with it went the everlast- 
ing soul of him, who, but a few days be- 
fore, had been the fortunate possessor of 
all that makes life grand and sweet. 

“There has always been a supersti- 
tion,” continued Cousin William, “that 
on the anniversary of his death, the same 
strange moan permeates the air.” 

“ Do you believe it?” I asked. 

“T can’t say I believe it,” he replied ; 
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“yet there are strange coincidences in 
the case. I was not thinking of this be- 
ing the anniversary, until my ears were 
arrested by a singular moan.” 

“TI heard it,” said I, “but thought it 
was the sudden swelling of the wind.” 

“And so did I!” exclaimed my son 
‘nd daughter. 

“Tf it was the wind,” said Cousin 
William, “it is the only blast we have 
had to-night.” 
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‘‘ What became of his wife?” I asked. 

“She returned to her family.” 

“And the fair woman of the mount- 
ains?” 

“T afterward ascertained that she died 
in the arms of Sir Hugh. It was her 
summons that called him away on that 
memorable day. Grief for his desertion 
killed her. Her last words were, ‘Meet 
me soon!”—words that it seems were 
but too faithfully obeyed. 





A RUSSIAN BOAT-VOYAGE., 


RVING, in his Astoria, speaks of 
] the hard -drinking and iron-ruling 
government of Russian America, which, 
according to its early history, maintain- 
ed an existence for many years under 
the fostering care of the renowned Bar- 
anoff. The chief metropolis of the ter- 
ritory was situated on an island bear- 
ing his name, and known as Sitka, or 
New Archangel. The emp/oyés import- 
ed from the old country were of a class 
inured to hard labor and frugal living, 
aside from their inordinate indulgence 
in strong drink. 

Military rule was exercised over the 
colony, and at the capital the discipline 
was punctiliously strict; moreover, a 
watchful eye was ever kept upon the 
different departments to prevent deser- 
tions. Notwithstanding this vigilance, it 
appears from the record that at one time 
several restless spirits concocted a plan 
of absconding, which was carried into 
effect successfully, but at great hazard. 
As usual in such cases, the tale is pref- 
aced with complaints of iil-usage in jus- 
tification of appropriating the Russian 
company’s property to private uses. 
The journal kept by one of their party 
begins as follows: “This perilous voy- 
age—launching out on the broad Pacific 
Ocean to seek harbors fr fresh supplies 


of water and provisions, among wild In- 
dians, on a rough coast not known by 
any of us to contain any settlements of 
civilized people before reaching the Co- 
lumbia River, a distance of nearly six 
hundred miles — was undertaken to lib- 
erate ourselves from one of the most 
tyrannical governments on the face of 
the earth, under which a laboring man, 
and even the best mechanics, receive 
but a trifle as wages.” 

One of the confederates, named West 
—a sail-maker— while ostensibly em- 
ployed repairing and making sails for 
the company’s vessels, contrived to com- 
plete the sails for their own boat, but 
with a hair- breadth escape from detec- 
tion. A scanty supply of other indis- 
pensable articles of outfit being at last 
collected, at two o’clock on the morning 
of the 2oth of April, 1853, they silently 
embarked in a canoe or boat previously 
selected, and began their flight. A dead 
calm prevailed, and a gloomy darkness. 
Once they thought they heard the plash 
of oars, and again the voice of the sen- 
tinel as he reported the hour. With 
anxious hearts they plied their oars, and 
prayed fervently for a favoring breeze to 
widen the distance from the fort before 
daylight. 

AX five A.m. the wished-for breeze 
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sprung up from the northward, when all 
sail was set, and they cut through the 
ruffled waters, winding their way through 
whirling narrow passages between rocks 
and islets, or running along the open 
coast, as their southerly course led them. 
At daylight they saw three canoes at 
some distance containing Indians. ‘“ Not 
knowing their disposition toward us,” 
reads the journal—“ whether they were 
friends or enemies—we fired a shot over 
their heads, which they understood and 
turned their canoes back toward the 
shore.” 

On the morning of the 21st they pass- 
ed the island of Baidarka, and at noon 
were up with Emheline; toward even- 
ing the island sunk in the distance as 
they dashed along with a freshening 
wind from the south-west. Every prep- 
aration was now made for rough weath- 
er. “A new mainsail was bent, some 
new rigging was rove, and one of the 
party (a carpenter) repaired the main- 
gaff; a new cleet for the main -halyards 
was made, and a tight canvas bag to 
keep tobacco in.” From this one might 
infer that they placed great value on the 
weed. 

On the 22d they were under all sail, 
running rapidly along the coast. About 
eight A.M., they saw two islands. At 
three P.M., Bilur Island was seen, and 
at midnight the wind came out at north- 
west, clearing the haze, when the Queen 
Charlotte Islands were seen in the dis- 
tance. 

Early on the morning of the 23d they 
attempted to land on an island, finally 
succeeding after barely escaping total 
wreck; the boat struck heavily in the 
surf, which started leaks, and all articles 
aboard were wet by a roller breaking 
over them. Luckily, however, all was 
saved, and the boat hauled high up the 
beach. Then Ridderston and West, two 
of their number, being boat-builders, im- 
proved every moment to make the nec- 
essary repairs, while the others got the 
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fire-arms ready for use, and in the after- 
noon wert in search of fresh - water, 
which, to their great relief, was found in 
abundance, and a supply brought to the 
boat. “To celebrate our success,” says 
the journalist, “in being free from Rus- 
sian bondage, we prepared a bowl of 
warm toddy, and drank a toast to a 
brighter future.” Toward evening the 
whole party went for an additional sup- 
ply of water. While on their way one 
of their number discovered a quantity of 
gum, some of which was afterward used 
in paying the seams of the boat. 

The 24th was ushered in with a dis- 
mal rain- storm, that lasted through the 
day; nevertheless, all hands were busi- 
ly engaged in repairing the boat. At 
night, being fatigued and drenched with 
the incessant rain, “made another bowl 
of toddy,” and toasts were given, “hop- 
ing that the number of our friends might 
exceed the number of our enemies.” 

The weather proved pleasant from 
April 25th to the 28th, permitting the 
completion of the repairs on their crazy 
craft. On the evening of the 28th they 
launched it. Unfortunately during the 
operation they lost an anchor, and the 
boat sprung a new leak; however, with 
great risk and difficulty all was at last 
embarked, and they made the best of 
their way along the shores of the island 
until a smooth bay was discovered, which 
they entered and there landed without 
difficulty. 

The 29th, a pleasant day, was im- 
proved in again repairing the boat. In 
this bay they “shot two sea-birds.” 

April 30th, at midnight, they left the 
harbor, using their oars. At eight A.M. 
they were out at sea; the wind came 
fair and fresh, soon increasing to a gale, 
but they made good way with a reefed 
mainsail—a mere speck of sail. 

May Ist brought a change of weather; 
the wind lulled and the sea went down. 
At meridian two canoes with Indians 
were seen making toward them. They 
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immediately tacked their vessel and 
stood out to sea. Soon after the ca- 
noes changed their course, and were last 
seen making for the land. The fugi- 
tive vessel again resumed her southern 
course. Night set in with thick weath- 
er and rain, obscuring the land from 
view, and they groped their way as best 
they could by a pocket-compass, which 
was now and then consulted by the faint 
flicker of a transient light of pitch-wood. 
At dawn on the following morning an 
island was seen to leeward; their prow 
was immediately turned for it; in a few 
hours they landed, and “killed six sea- 
birds and made a good meal of them.” 
At this place they remained until the 
8th, high winds and rainy weather pre- 
vailing, and during the time they suc- 
ceeded in killing ninety “‘sea-fowl,” which 
afforded them a supply of food. At this 
date the diarist remarks: “We were 
also fortunate enough to find some mus- 
sels and small lobsters, and fish also; 
consequently we enjoyed ourselves, and 
had a good time and felt happy.” 

May 8th, in the evening, they left 
“Happy Harbor,” using their oars until 
the offing was gained, when, a light wind 
springing up, they set sail to it, but made 
little way. On the oth, the wind came 
from the north, which carried them along 
at their utmost speed. 

At daylight a heavy squall struck 
them, carrying away the mainmast, with 
all attached. Luckily the squall passed 
quickly over, when, mustering all their 
strength and resolution, they succeeded 
in picking up the broken spar and sav- 
ing the sail. The mast was soon tem- 
porarily repaired and sail again set, but 
the wind settled into a hard gale, which 
obliged them to heave-to. In a few 
hours the wind abated. On the morn- 
ing of the roth it came from the south, 
compelling them either to head seaward 
or close in with the land. They chose 
the latter alternative. The wind soon 
became a gale again, to which they 
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shortened sail, but held their course and 
steered for Vancouver Island. On gain- 
ing the southern side of it, they were 
enabled to land. Here they found mus- 
sels as well as other kinds of shell- fish 
in abundance, on which they feasted un- 
til the cravings of hunger were satisfied. 
A good supply was then taken on board 
for a sea stock. Stormy weather pre- 
vented their departure until the 13th, 
when at an early hour they sailed on 
their course with a favoring breeze. 

May 15th they passed a point of land, 
and soon after found themselves among 
shoals and breakers. The vessel struck 
on a sunken rock. “It seems,” men- 
tions the chronicler, “almost a miracle 
that we got through this dangerous place 
and into deep water again.” The same 
day they attempted to land again, but 
the natives fired at them; so they con- 
tinued along the shore and landed at 
another part of the island, but pass- 
ed an anxious night, fearing another 
attack. At an early hour on the 16th 
they were again under sail, with a light 
wind. 

The 17th was a still calm day, with- 
out a breath of air to ripple the undulat- 
ing swell as it swept along the coast. 
As the day dawned nothing was heard 
but the distant sound of the surf dash- 
ing against the rock- bound shore, and 
the shrieking of sea-fowl, as if boding 
acoming storm. The sun rose out of a 
thick haze, betokening wind, but none 
came. The supply of half-putrid pro- 
visions, consisting entirely of shell-fish, 
was nearly exhausted, and with heavy 
hearts the famishing party gazed almost 
hopelessly in all directions as their frail 
vessel rose and fell with the waves. At 
length one of their number thought some 
black - looking objects could be seen to- 
ward the shore. Anxiously every eye 
was turned in that direction. Soon twen- 
ty canoes came dashing along with their 
savage crews, who proved nevertheless 
to be friendly. They had come out for 
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the purpose of fishing, and all were at 
once busily engaged in the sport. 

As the glaring sun went down a light 
air sprung up, wafting them slowly south- 
ward. Before parting with the fleet of 
canoes they were given a supply of fish, 
which proved a timely addition to their 
scanty fare. The following three days 
they coasted along with light fair breezes, 
but dared not land, as the Indians seen 
daily in their canoes appeared to be hos- 
tile. 

On the 21st they passed two canoes, 
when the Indians fired at them; fortu- 
nately no one was injured. 

On the 22d they landed at a place 
called “‘Dearmost,” where one of their 
party, named Ridderston, was shot dead 
by an Indian. The starving fugitives 
re-embarked and fled for their lives, set- 
ting all sail to a strong fair wind. 

“May 23d,” reads the journal, “we 
got into shallow water, the sea high and 
breaking. We were very near being 
wrecked, but the Almighty saved us 
from the calamity.” 

This place proved to be Shoalwater 
Bay bar, and we most sincerely agree 
with the narrator that their escape from 
being overwhelmed by the breakers was 
quite providential. 

After passing the bar they were una- 
ble to land, on account of the rough 
shallow water, so they lay at anchor 
from the 24th to the 27th, anxiously 
waiting a favorable time to get on shore. 

May 28th they saw a boat with White 
men in it, but they could not communi- 
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cate with them, as a broad flat interven- 
ed. The following day they ate the last 
morsel of their provisions. On the 3oth, 
the weather becoming more moderate, 
they left their anchorage, sailed up the 
bay a few miles, and landed. Imme- 
diately two of their number set out in 
quest of game, or anything to appease 
their craving starving hunger; nothing 
was found but some wild fruit, which 
they voraciously devoured. Soon after 
they heard the report of fire-arms. 
On going in the direction whence the 
report came, to their great joy and re- 
lief they found, to use their own expres- 
sion, “civilized Americans.” 

Quickly did those distressed men man- 
ifest their wants, and as quickly were 
they relieved by our countrymen, who 
gave them meat and drink from their 
haversacks, and conducted them to their 
dwellings on the banks of the Palla. 

Here ended this voyage of hazard and 
suffering, and when assured (in answer 
to their overanxious inquiries) that they 
were in a free country and would not be 
molested, the voyagers’ past adventures 
seemed nothing in comparison to their 
inexpressible joy at realizing their full- 
est anticipations. 

It may be well to add that the brief 
journal closed as follows: “The names 
of those four gentlemen who so kindly 
received us after our long and perilous 
passage, and who we all with sincerest 
gratitude shall remember so long as we 
live, were Captain Plig, Charles Dunlap, 
August Fairfield, and Edward Banks.” 








# oe claim doesn’t pay, and never 

willin my opinion. What a mis- 
erable, horrid life this is! Oo-oo!”— 
throwing one leg out of the bunk, built 
into the side of the cabin. 

Heavy snoring heard from under the 
blankets in the bunk above him. 

“ Kind o’ stiff this morning! Oo-oo0!” 
—drawing the leg back beneath the blan- 
kets. “Them bowlders must be moved 
to-morrow, and that win’lass soaked and 
heavy as lead—and my back—Oo!”— 
turning with difficulty his face to the 
wall. 

A shock of coarse gray hair showed 
above the gray blankets which covered 
the rudely constructed bunk. Heavy 
snoring then, both above and below. 
A slim and beautifully spotted snake 
glided from beneath the logs on one 
side of the cabin, moved slowly across 
the earthen floor, raised its head when 
near the centre of the room, and looked 
around, its two eyes gleaming like two 
coals of fire. Then it glided noise- 
lessly away, disappearing beneath the 
logs on the opposite side of the cabin. 
A brown lizard crept through a chink 
in the logs, darted like lightning to a 
spot of sunlight on the wall, caught two 
unlucky flies, and then ran down upon 
the bunks and ventured within a foot of 
the gray head resting there, raising him- 
self on tiptoe once or twice, and turning 
his head from side to side knowing- 
ly. Evidently in doubt about the ob- 
ject, he turned and slowly crept down 
the wall to the floor, ran nimbly across 
to where a table stood, each leg there- 
of standing in a battered tin dish, half 
filled with dirty water. Around the rim 
of each dish moved a close file of small 
black ants, stopping often and turning 
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their antenna in the direction of the im- 
mersed table-legs. The lizard swallow- 
ed a score or two of them, sprung over 
the rim of one of the dishes, and was 
soon upon the table, making great havoc 
among the flies, which had settled in a 
cloud upon a tin cup containing some 
brown sugar. Outside, and near the 
cabin, could be heard the cheering call 
of a mountain quail. 

A movement of the blankets in the 
upper berth, and a head appeared over 
the side, looking down to the sleeper 
below—a head exhibiting brown cur- 
ly hair, a pair of blue eyes, a bronzed 
cheek, and a full silken beard, with a 
mustache that curled away from the 
mouth in a way that would at once lead 
one to think its owner possessed a large 
fund of wit and jollity. The foregoing 
lizard retreated in haste from the table 
with tin shoes, at the first movement of 
the curly brown head. The owner of 
the head drew one brawny arm from be- 
neath the blankets, and securing a long 
splinter of pine from the “shake” roof 
above him, cautiously reached down and 
tickled ‘slightly the tip of an ear that 
peeped out of the shock of gray hair. 
And the silken mustache curled more 
humorously than ever as the sleeper 
moved uneasily in his bunk, and mur- 
mured in a piping voice, “Oo-o0-00!” 
The tormentor desisted for a moment, 
and his berth shook with suppressed 
laughter. An audible snore coming up 
from below, he reached down and again 
annoyed his slumbering companion by 
tickling the ear which showed itself so 
temptingly there. 

“'Y-e-e-a-a-s ?” 

The tormentor rolled over in his bunk, 
and for a few moments the frame - work 
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of his resting-place shook violently. 
Then followed a roar, a whoop, a howl 
even, of laughter. He bumped his head 
against the low roof above him, and kick- 
ed against the foot-board, rattling down 
a shower of pine-needles through the 
cracks in the bottom of his bunk upon 
the sleeper below. He finally ended 
by bounding to the floor, dancing about 
the room in a paroxysm of laughter, and 
then he rushed out into the broad sun- 
light and gave one long and loud yell, 
that made the pines and ravines echo far 
and wide. 

The fit over, ten minutes later he en- 
tered the cabin very sedately, and found 
his companion upon his knees before 
the fire- place, blowing vigorously at 
the few live sparks among the dead 
embers. 

“Good morning, Uncle Luke,” from 
“ Blue-eyes.” 

“Good morning, John,” from “ Gray- 
head,” puffing away at the fire, and not 
turning to his companion. 

“How do you find yourself, Uncle?” 

“Bad, ill, and worse! My—0Oo-oo- 
oo!”—clapping his hand to his back. 
“ My—oo-00-00 !—rheumatiz is getting 
the best o’ me, John!”—filling a camp- 
kettle with water and hanging it over 
the fire. 

“ Drink some wormwood, Uncle! ”— 
arranging the tin plates and tin cups up- 
on the small table with tin shoes. 

“T’ve tried that!”—filling a stew-pan 
with cold beans from yesterday’s cook- 
ing. “And manzanita, and man-root, 
and wild blackberry-root, and the ‘root 
of all evil.’ ” 

“You've been swallowing gold-dust ?” 

“No; whisky!”—with a grim smile. 

“Tea’s getting low, Uncle Luke ! ”"— 
putting a small pinch into a black tea- 
pot and hanging it over the now roaring 
fire. 

“ Beans, too!” 

“Flour, very little !”— looking into a 
small barrel in a corner. 
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“ Pork’s petered!” 

“Pretty near the bed-rock in every 
shaft, eh?” And the brown mustache 
began to curl again. 

“Come to beans, John!” said Uncle 
Luke. “For what we are about to par- 
take may the Lord make us thankful.” 

“A waste of words, Uncle Luke.” 

“How so?” 

“You've said that three times a day 
for the past ten years.” 

“Y-e-e-a-a-s ?” 

“I'd ask you to spell that word, only 
I know I couldn’t survive it. The way 
you speak it is all I can bear.” And 
a wave of laughter seemed rippling over 
his face. ‘“ Now yoy have prayed thus, 
three times a day, for ten years or more. 
Thirteen words, is it, each time? Very 
good: that is thirty-nine words each day, 
and ”—performing the multiplication on 
his fingers—“ two hundred and seventy- 
three words a week, one thousand and 
ninety-two each month, thirteen thou- 
sand one hundred and four in a year, 
and in ten years one hundred and thir- 
ty-one thousand and forty!” 

“Y-e-e-a-a-s? Well?” 

“Q. E. D.” 

“What’s that, John?” 


“Demonstrates, proves. Don’t you 
see it?” 

“T don’t see that you have proved any- 
thing.” 


“Don’t you think all those words 
wasted ?” 

“No, sir!” —quietly removing the pan 
of steaming beans from the table and 
placing them on the floor behind him. 

The young man had at that moment 
finished his first plate. Beans being the 
only dish that graced the table with tin 
shoes, he mechanically passed his plate 
for more. 

“Hullo! where are the beans, Uncle?” 

The deep gray eyes looked out from 


-beneath the shaggy brows, upon the hu- 


morous face opposite, with a stern ex- 
pression. 
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“Scoffings are heard as well as pray- 
ers, young man. The Lord has remov- 
ed them.” 

The brown mustache curled again, the 
blue eyes twinkled, a grand swell of 
laughter shook the stalwart frame, but 
he controlled himself with an effort. 

“Pass on the beans, Uncle; I haven’t 
half-finished yet !”—with a comically so- 
ber face now. 

“Pray, John!” 

“To you?” 

“To the Lord. He alone can answer 
prayer.” 

“Nonsense, Uncle; you removed the 
beans.” 

“A humble instrument in His hands, 
young man!””— speaking stil] more stern- 
ly. “Pray!” 

“T don’t think I will.” 

“TI am positively certain, John, that 
He will never influence me to restore 
those beans, until you express yourself 
penitently in prayer.” 

“Never prayed in my life, Uncle 
Luke.” 

“* Never too late to mend.’ 

“You will have to teach me.” 

“T have been teaching you for years.” 

“For what——” He paused, but with 
a strong effort composed himself, and 
commenced again: “For what we are 
about to partake, may the Lord make 
us thankful.” 

Gravely were the beans placed upon 
the table again, and the meal was fin- 
_ ished in silence. 

When ended, Uncle Luke, seeking 
out from the mysterious recesses of his 
bunk certain articles of soiled clothing, 
a gray shirt, a pair of drawers, and some 
cotton handkerchiefs, took his way down 
to a spring in a ravine, a short distance 
below the cabin. John came out, lit 
his pipe, and stretched himself upon the 
dry leaves beneath the glossy foliage of 
a live-oak, which overhung the cabin. 

They were a strange couple, these 
two men, partners together for so many 


Pray!” 
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years. The young man, as he lay upon 
the ground, began to review in a dreamy 
mood the past. Sometime, years ago, 
he had forgotten how long, he remem- 
bered being upon a steamer bound from 
the sultry malarious Isthmus to the port 
of San Francisco. He, a mere youth, 
had been a victim to the fever that lurks 
in the depths of the tropical forests. 
While thus sick, and a stranger among 
the crowded passengers, one among the 
number had taken pity upon him, and 
nursed him to health and strength—a 
rough man, of uncouth features, ragged 
beard, and a huge shock of gray hair 
covering his head— Uncle Luke, who 
was scrubbing away at that dirty shirt 
down there by the spring. His real 
name ?— well, he had actually forgotten 
it, if he ever had known; he had always 
called him Uncle Luke. Their fortunes 
had been one for ten long years; poor 
fortunes at best, prospecting in the pla- 
cer- mines. 

He had never thoroughly understood 
his partner. His secret belief was that 
Uncle Luke, although the soul of honor 
in all his dealings, a man whose word 
was truth itself, was, nevertheless, some- 
thing of a hypocrite. He always had a 
faint suspicion that when Uncle Luke 
was in his sternest mood, it was only a 
cloak to hide the mirth within him, that 
his piety was more of a burlesque than 
otherwise, and that, if he would act his 
real nature, he would often indulge in 
freaks as mad as his own, play jokes as 
absurd as his, and laugh as uproariously. 

Uncle Luke, scrubbing away at the 
soiled shirt down in the ravine, was also 
reflecting upon the past, and upon his 
young companion. Forgotten, too, was 
John’s name, although he believed when 
he first met him on the crowded steam- 
er that he was called Lauchlin—there 
was an old valise in the cabin now, 
somewhere, marked “J. L.” He ran over 
in his mind all their wanderings through 
cafion and ravine, the days and yéars of 
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weary tramping and toil, the promise of 
good fortune here and the bitter disap- 
pointment there, and the steady whiten- 
ing of his head, and the growing pains 
in his limbs as the years crept on. He 
loved John. Not with the love of fath- 
er for son, not as brother loves brother, 
but with an affection he could not fully 
analyze. But he, too, was doubtful if 
he really understood his young partner. 
He believed his uproarious mirth, his 
jokes, and whimsical tricks, were often 
screens to cover heart-aches and sore 
disappointments. 

So diverse in temperaments and tastes, 
each was to the other a mystery, and 
each was happy in the other. 

The warm June day passed away. 
The washing was finished, the cabin put 
in order, the few periodicals on the 
shelves of a rude cupboard over the 
window had been looked through by 
Lauchlin, and Uncle Luke had read 
from a pocket Bible, guiltless of cover, 
several chapters from the Prophecies of 
Isaiah. The jays had ceased chattering 
in the cedars, the turtle-doves no longer 
were mourning, and the martial cries of 
the quail were hushed. They two sat 
together in the twilight, in two rustic 
chairs under the thick boughs of the live- 
oak. 

Uncle Luke nodded. Lauchlin smiled 
and picked up a pine-needle. The old 
man nodded again, and then his head 
sunk upon his breast, and he muttered 
something in his sleep. 

The young man, on the point of tick- 
ling the sleeper’s nose, paused; he had 
heard a word spoken that had for him a 
strange interest, which word was the 
name of “ Mary.” 

John Lauchlin had never known any- 
thing of the history of his partner. He 
did not know even the name of his na- 
tive State. Ten years had they tramped 
together through the mines —had run a 
tunnel at Table Mountain, sunk a shaft 
at Shaw’s Flat, prospected for quartz at 
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Downieville, and hydraulicked at Red 
Gulch. And through all these years not 
a word had the old man lisped of his 
past life; not a word except in his sleep, 
for he often talked in his slumbers, and 
Lauchlin had at such times overheard 
the name of “Mary.” His curiosity 
was excited to know who Mary was— 
whether mother, wife, or daughter; but 
the words were incoherent and discon- 
nected. 

The old man awoke with a snort, and 
sat bolt upright in his chair. 

“You did not sleep long,” said his 


companion. 

“Qo-00-00! Rheumatiz again. Bad 
place to sleep, John. You oughtn’t to 
let me.” 


“You have not slept five minutes.” 

“Five years would be a short time in 
which to pass through all I dreamed of.” 

“Pleasant dreams?” 

“Y-e-e-a-a-s !””— musingly to himself. 
“T saw her, the sweet lass—and so beau- 
tiful, so lovely, and so good! Eh?” 

“I did not speak, Uncle.” 

“TI forgot. I thought I heard you. I 
thought——” Then to himself again: 
“The years are long, and ’tis coming 
night fast, but it’s all right. Things will 
be bright by and by. Poor Mary! Eh?” 

“TI did not speak.” 

“TI thought you did, John. It is get- 
ting dark and chilly. I had best go in”— 
slowly rising from his chair. “Old joints 
getting stiffer all the time. This night- 
air is bad for me.. I’ve had a strange 
dream, and it has unsettled me a bit. 
You can stay longer if you like, John, 
but I think I’ll turn in now.” And he 
disappeared within the cabin. 

John Lauchlin sat for a long time 
alone under the oak. It was a propi- 
tious time for quiet solemn musing, and 
the distant death-wail of an Indian band, 
performing the funeral rites of their tribe 
in the valley below, echoed sadly through 
the‘cafion. It was dark at last, and as 
the crickets chirped in the hollow trees, 
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and the owls hooted in the thick tree- 
tops, and the desolate cry of the mount- 
ain panther echoed through the forest, 
he, too, went in to his rest. 

It was broad daylight when John 
Lauchlin awoke on the following morn- 
ing. He missed the heavy breathing 
and complainings of his partner in the 
bunk below. He descended from his 
berth to find that his companion was not 
there. Save the lizards, ants, and flies, 
he was the only living being in the cab- 
in. He was not surprised at that, as he 
thought it might be that his partner had 
arisen early and was doing some light 
work about the claim. He kindled the 
fire and prepared their simple breakfast. 
The food was placed on the table with 
tin shoes, and then, standing in the open 
door of the cabin, he shouted in his clear 
ringing cheery voice: “ Beans!” 

No answer was returned—only the 
multitudinous re-echoes from the hill- 
sides and trees of “BEANS! Beans / 
Beans!” 

It served to rouse the humor within 
him, and he indulged in a bufst of laugh- 
ter. Ashe took a seat at the little table 
with tin shoes, his eye caught sight of 
a note, folded and lying upon his tin 
plate. It was addressed on the outside 
to “John.” He opened it, and read the 
following, written in a stiff and cramped 
hand: 

** Dear Jonn:-- You must not think hard of me 
for this. It is best that I go so, and get away without 
any trouble, You will come to see it as I do in time. 
You will call me mad and crazy, but I can not help 
that. After my dream last night under the oak, I 
saw plainly that nothing would ever come to us so 
long as we remained together. It has been so or- 
dered that we must part. Don’t leave the old claim! 
There is something for us yet, and I am going to find 
it. In my dream I saw the very spot, and when I 
chance upon it, as I know I shall sooner or later, then, 
John, our fortune is made. It may not do me any 
good, but it will you, and perhaps one other in whom 
I have an interest. I shall return: when, I can not 
tell. In a month, a year, or ten years—God only 


knows. Don'’T LEAVE THE OLD CLAIM! Good-by, 
John. L. B.” 


Did the brown mustache curl when 
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the note was finished? One could not 
have seen his face, for his head was 
bowed upon his hand, and his elbow 
rested on the table. But something 
very like tears fell with a faint tick- 
tick upon the inverted tin plate, and 
his broad chest rose and fell in some- 
thing like sobs. John Lauchlin was 
alone in the world. 

Each morning, as the birds awoke the 
cheerful echoes of the forest with their 
songs, did the lonely man listen for the 
sound of the coming footsteps he knew 
so well. Every evening, as the sun sunk 
behind the purple summits of the Coast 
Range, did he gaze longingly down the 
mountain slope for the familiar form 
which never appeared. He went twice 
a week down to the small mining-camp, 
Reed’s Flat, some miles away, to make 
inquiries, and to visit the post-office 
and see if there were letters from Uncle 
Luke. No one knew aught of him, and 
a letter to John Lauchlin never came. 
Life grew monotonous, and the humor- 
ous face became almost misanthropic in 
expression. It was the opinion of many 
that Uncle Luke was the victim of a 
hallucination—that he must have been 
partially insane. John Lauchlin did not 
think so; or, if he did entertain any such 
belief, he was careful not to express it. 
But as time passed on he grew more 
grave, more lonely and sad, and had it 
not been for his partner’s repeated com- 
mand, “ Don’t leave the old claim,” he 
would gladly have gone elsewhere, hop- 
ing that time and change of scene would 
restore to him a measure of his old 
cheerfulness. 

It was a hot day in September, when 
there came into Reed’s Flat a small 
pack-train of mules. There was noth- 
ing remarkable in this, for all the goods 
obtained in that obscure place were, of 
necessity, brought in that inconvenient 
manner. What was particularly remark- 
able about this particular train was, that 
the owner of the mules, Tom Jeggs, had 
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neglected to bring from Sonora an arti- 
cle he had promised to bring repeated- 
ly, and which neglect was the cause of 
much uneasiness in the minds of at least 
two of the inhabitants of Reed’s Flat. 
Those two were Gottlieb Melch and his 
wife Katrina. The article which Tom 
Jeggs had been heartless enough to for- 
get was nothing less than a baby’s cra- 
dle. Gottlieb was proprietor of the on- 
ly restaurant at the Flat. He had, by 
industry and strict attention to his busi- 
ness, acquired enough to send money to 
Katrina, who came all the way from be- 
yond the Rhine, across oceans and con- 
tinents, to join her lover in his mount- 
ain home. She had been Mrs. Melch 
for nearly a year, and both she and Gott- 
lieb were particularly anxious that Tom 
Jeggs should attend to the order given 
him (which had been standing for three 
months), and bring from Sonora the 
above-mentioned and highly desirable 
piece of family furniture. 

Now, it must be known that the neg- 
lect to bring the long- looked - for cradle 
on this trip was not the fault of Tom 
Jeggs. He did pack the article in ques- 
tion upon his strongest and most relia- 
ble mule, so he informed Gottlieb; but 
as he was leaving town, and just as he 
was passing the American Hotel, who 
should come out and stop him but Jack- 
son, the hotel-keeper, and tell him he 
must take a passenger in to the Flat. 
Jeggs declared he could not do it, and 
Jackson said he must. Jeggs said he 
would not, but Jackson swore he should. 
Jeggs said he believed he was engineer 
of that train, and started up his mules, 
when out from the hotel came running 
a young lady, saying “she was the pas- 
senger, that she must get to Reed’s Flat 
as soon as possible,” and begs he will 
please be so good as to take her, with 
tears in her eyes. And Jeggs said he 
could not stand that, and so stopped at 
the hotel and took off the cradle, which 
he left in Jackson’s care, and the young 
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lady was placed upon the mule, and in 
less than half an hour would be in camp, 
coming in with the rear section of the 
train, in charge of one of his muleteers. 
And Tom Jeggs further expressed him- 
self, by stating it as his opinion that 
“she could jest knock the spots off uv 
any shemale in the mountings.” 

Reed’s Flat did not boast of a hotel. 
The only public- houses were the store, 
saloon, and restaurant. And Katrina 
Melch was the only woman incamp. It 
was, therefore, a matter of much con- 
jecture where the expected young lady 
should be domiciled, if she concluded to 
stay long with them. It was generally 
conceded that the only respectable place 
in which she could be properly enter- 
tained was the restaurant of Gottlieb 
Melch. 

It was not strange that the young 
German woman should hail with joy the 
advent of one of her own sex in that 
lonely place. Her eyes had not beheld 
a woman for more than twelve months. 
Had an angel of light rode into that 
mining-camp on that hot September day, 
it is not likely that so many rough faces, 
with unkempt hair and shaggy beards, 
would have raised above bowlders and 
peered from out deep races, as there did 
when the last band of Jeggs’ mules toil- 
ed slowly down the mountain trail and 
wound into the little hamlet of Reed’s 
Flat. 

The young lady passenger had arriv- 
ed! And having arrived, she was im- 
mediately taken in charge by Tom Jeggs, 
who conducted her at once to the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Katrina Melch, and intro- 
duced her as “Miss Bonnifield, the 
young lady from Sonora.” 

And then Tom Jeggs felt it incum- 
bent upon him to repair to the Long 
Tom Saloon and treat all hands. He 
also declared most emphatically that 
“that ’ere gal could jest knock the 
spots off uv any shemale in the mount- 
ings!” 
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John Lauchlin was hard at work 
ground-sluicing. Water was not plen- 
ty, and much labor was required to pick 
up the hard gravel and pulverize it suffi- 
ciently for the water to wash it thor- 
oughly. It was a warm morning. The 
thermometer must have stood at one 
hundred in the shade; and down in the 
claim, with the sunlight reflected from 
the glaring banks on either hand, it must 
have been intolerably hot. But that he 
was used to, and so toiled steadily on. 
So intently was he occupied that he did 
not notice the approach of a person on 
horseback, winding slowly up the trail, 
along the side of the cafion below. As 
the rider approached it proved to be Tom 
Jeggs’ passenger of the day previous, 
Miss Bonnifield. But Lauchlin saw her 
not until she reined up her horse on the 
bank near him, and, above the dash of 
water, and the grinding of bowlders, he 
heard a faint voice calling him: 

“Mr. Lauchlin!” 

As he clambered up the bank it oc- 
curred to him that he was scarcely in a 
fit condition to appear before a lady. 
He wore a heavy pair of gum - boots, 
reaching to the waist; a gray shirt with 
many rents covered his arms and shoul- 
ders, and his brown hair was protected 
by a wide slouch-hat, red with mud and 
water. His face was spattered with mud, 
and his flowing brown beard was dull 
and full of grit. 

“Excuse me, sir—Mr. Lauchlin—for 
taking you from your work,” said Miss 
Bonnifield, “but I wish to: make some 
inquiries of you. My name is Bonni- 
field.” 

“Ride up to the cabin, Miss. It is 
too hot for you to stand here in the sun. 
I will turn off the water from the claim, 
and be there directly.” , 

He was under the live-oak as soon us 
she, and assisted her to alight. 

“Be seated, Miss. Allow me to hitch 
your horse at the tree here. A hard 
ride up the mountain on so hot a day as 
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this. If you will allow me, Miss Bonni- 
field, I will go into the cabin a moment 
and remove a little of this mud and dirt, 
which so completely covers me, and then 
will listen to any inquiries you wish to 
make.” 

She smiled and bowed. In a short 
time he returned in a more presentable 
costume, and signified his readiness to 
listen to her inquiries. 

“You must think strange of my seek- 
ing you here alone, Mr. Lauchlin,” she 
began; “but I am in hopes you will be 
able to give me the information I so 
anxiously desire. You have had a part- 
ner here for some years past?” 

Lauchlin admitted he had. 

“He is gone now, I understand—dis- 


appeared in a strange manner. What 
was his name?” 
He started and stammered. “I— 


well—really, Miss Bonnifield, I shall be 
obliged to make a most singular confes- 
sion. I do not know his name!” 

Then she, in turn, looked surprised. 
The statement he had made struck John 
Lauchlin as being the height of absurd- 
ity, and, in spite of his efforts to control 
himself, he burst into a fit of uproari- 
ous laughter. In a few moments he was 
calm. 

“Please excuse me, Miss Bonnifield. 
A bad habit I have of laughing in the 
wrong place. This is a serious matter 
to you, I see. I wish I could give you 
the information you wish. But in truth 
I do not know the real name of my part- 
ner, whose disappearance has been to 
me a source of much unhappiness, for 
we had never been separated during a 
period of ten years. He was always 
‘Uncle Luke’ to me, and I was ‘John’ 
to him.” 

Miss Bonnifield took off her dusty hat, 
for she was very warm, and hung it ona 
limb of the oak. Her luxuriant hair in 
wavy curls fell down and shaded her 
brown face. She made a pleasant pict- 
ure, with the flecks of sunlight falling 
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through the oak-leaves upon her well- 
rounded form —at least, John Lauchlin 
thought so. Presently she spoke again: 

“*Uncle Luke,’ as you call him, is, as 
I have every reason to believe, my fa- 
ther. There is an unhappy family his- 
tory which I will not trouble you to lis- 
ten to, sir”—she bowed her head, and a 
faint blush rose to her brown face—“ but 
while I loved my mother with the natu- 
ral affection of a daughter, yet I believe 
my father was guiltless of all wrong. 
My mother is no longer living. I am 
alone in the world, and I naturally have 
a great desire to discover the wherea- 
bouts of my father, if he is living. I 
have been led to believe that the man 
living at this place is he, and I have 
made a journey of thousands of miles 
to find him. His name is Louis Bon- 
nifield. It seems to me very probable 
that your partner Uncle Luke and my 
father are identical. And,” she contin- 
ued, her voice trembling slightly, “it is 
a sore disappointment to me not to meet 
him here.” 

“Come into the cabin, Miss Bonni- 
field,” said Lauchlin. “Let us talk this 
matter over carefully. You need some 
lunch, also, after your hard ride up the 
mountain.” 

They sat together at the little table 
with tin shoes, and talked long and ear- 
nestly. Miss Bonnifield was shown the 
note left by Uncle Luke, but she could 
not identify the writing. “L. B.” cer- 
tainly was suggestive of Louis Bonni- 
field, and her name she admitted was 
Mary. These facts were significant, but 
not conclusive. She had no likeness 
of her father, and was too young when 
the painful separation between her par- 
ents occurred to remember his features. 
She had believed it to be him from in- 
formation received from a person who 
had seen Uncle Luke at Reed’s Fiat, 


and had known Louis Bonnifield when — 


a young man. This man believed the 
two to be identical. 


Miss Bonnifield bade the young man 
good-by at last, and rode sadly down 
the mountain trail. Nothing could be 
done. She could only wait, as Lauchlin 
was doing. She would remain at Gott- 
lieb Melch’s, so long as there were any 
hopes of the return of the missing man. 
Then followed long weary days, weeks, 
and months. Tom Jeggs’ mule-train 
toiled back and forth over the mount- 
ains to Sonora. The baby’s cradle ar- 
rived at last, and in good time the baby 
also. Gottlieb and Katrina were happy 
as birds. 

Twice a week a brown-faced girl with 
flowing curls rode up the dusty mount- 
ain trail to the claim that paid so poor- 
ly, and twice a week John Lauchlin stood 
in the shade of the live- oak, shook his 
head sadly, and said: 

“No news yet, Miss Bonnifield.” 

There came a time, however, when 
this address was changed a little, and 
Lauchlin, as he smiled sadly, would say: 

“No news yet, Mary.” 

December came, with storm and tem- 
pest. It was a terrible night in the 
mountains. There was a fearful flood 
at Reed’s Flat, for the mountain tor- 
rents sent down such swollen streams 
that the water rose and swept away 
pumps, trestles, sluices, and flumes. 
The Long Tom Saloon was carried 
away, and the restaurant of Gottlieb 
Melch barely escaped. Higher up in 
the timber, where the claim of John 
Lauchlin was located, no rain fell, but 
thick blinding snow. The wind howled 
about the lonely cabin, the trees bent 
and groaned before the blast, and now 
and then a shriek seemed toecho through 
the forest, as a limb of some gigantic 
pine yielded to the storm and fell with 
a crash to the earth. sroken twigs of 
oak fell upon the cabin roof, rapping out 
an ominous refrain. 

John Lauchlin sat before a blazing fire 
and dozed over some prosy book. How 
the wind howled. How it rattled the 
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little window and shook the stout door. 
Then he nodded sleepily. Was it the 
wind, or was he dreaming? Did he not 
hear his name called? He listened a 
moment. It was nothing but the wind, 
and he must have been dreaming. Then 
he did sleep. 

He woke with a start. He certainly 
heard his name called. Without stop- 
ping to reflect, he sprung to the door, 
drew the bolt, and swung it open. A 
man fell forward, with a groan, and sunk 
heavily upon the ground. By the fire’s 
red glare he beheld stretched upon the 
earthen floor the emaciated form of Un- 
cle Luke. 

Tenderly, as if handling an infant, 
John Lauchlin raised the senseless form 
and laid it in his bunk. He saw at once 
that the old man was worn out with toil 
and exposure—that he was dying. He 
applied such simple restoratives as were 
at hand, and was rewarded by signs of 
r arning animation. Uncle Luke open- 
ed his eyes at last, and whispered a few 
unintelligible words; then he sunk to 
sleep. And through the long hours of 
that tempestuous night John Lauchlin 
watched by his partner’s side. Dawn 
came at last, and the storm ceased. The 
old man openec his eyes, and, as they 
rested on his companion’s face, he faint- 
ly smiled. 

“Home at last, John! I’m so glad!” 
—with a weary sigh. 

“You kept me waiting a long time, 
Uncle Luke.” 

“You could afford to wait, John. I’ve 
found it—I knew I should! It’s all laid 
down in my note-book, and the book is 
in my pocket. You are wealthy now, 
my boy! No more picking in the old 
claim, for you—nor for me, either, John. 
I’m through! I’ve struck the bed-rock 
at last. I’m sluiced out, boy—but it 
don’t matter much. Sit closer, John. 
There’s much I want to tell ye—much 
I must tell ye. Don’t miss a word. 
There’s a bit of a girl of my own blood 
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somewhere in the world. My daugh- 
ter —although I never have spoken her 
name to you, John—my own daughter, 
boy. Her name is Mary— Mary Bon- 
nifield. You must find her, John, for 
half of the ledge I’ve located is in her 
name.” 

“Uncle Luke,” John interrupted, “do 
not worry yourself by telling me what I 
already know. Your daughter is living 
—she is in this State. I have seen her 
since you left; in fact, she is at the Flat 
now, and if it were not for the storm 
would be here this morning.” 

The old man closed his eyes, and for 
some time was silent. At length he 
spoke in a whisper: 

“ What brought her to this place ?~ 

“To find her father, Louis Bonni- 
field.” 

“That’s me, John” —smiling faintly 
—that’s me, but you didn’t know it.” 

“T hoped it.” 

“Will she come early?” 

“ At ten o’clock, if she comes.” 

“What time is it, John?” 

Six, Uncle Luke. I look for her in 
four hours.” 

“A long time. Take good care of my 
note-book, boy. And for what you are 
about to receive may the Lord make you 
thankful. Do you think I can keep up 
till ten, John?” 

**T trust to keep you a long while yet, 
Uncle Luke.” 

“No!”—with a slight motion of the 
head—“ I’m going fast, boy. Take good 
care of the book, and look out for Ma- 
ry. Do you hear?’ 

John bowed assentingly. 

“Don’t let anything rough come to 
her, John. You’ve been true to me, 
boy—will you look out for the girl? 
You are joint owners in the claim, you 
know.” 

And John promised: “I'll be true.” 

“Then let me sleep. At ten—ten!” 
And his lips were still. 

Anxiously did John Lauchlin watch 
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through the hours of the long winter 
morning. At last, as he looked down 
the trail, he saw the well- known horse 
and his brown-faced rider toiling slowly 
up the steep ascent. Under the oak, 
with the white snow falling from the 
branches, he waited to receive her. 

“ At last, Mary, at last, thank God!” 
he said, as he helped her down. 
“But too late—he is dying! 

help us both now!” 

They passed in. Their tears fell in si- 
lence together, as they stood by the dying 
man’s side. At length Lauchlin placed 
his hand upon the sleeper’s brow, who 
slowly opened his eyes. 

“Ts it ten, boy?” 

“ Almost.” 

“Has she come?” 

“She is here, Uncle Luke.” 

Mary Bonnifield bent over her father. 
A loving smile lighted up his wan face. 

“Thank God! at last—at last! Kiss 
me, my sweet girl. I couldn’t go until 
you came. My work is done. But do 
not grieve for me. ’Tis better as it is. 
Be kind to John, lassie. He’s the right 
‘color.’ He’ll take care of you, my girl. 


Heaven 


THOUGHT. 
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Kiss me once more, darling. Be kind 
to —— 

As she pressed another kiss upon his 
lips, his right hand rose slightly, then 
fell upon the gray blanket. A faint sigh, 
and John Lauchlin and Mary Bonnifield 
were alone with the dead. 


There was great excitement in the 
mountains that winter over the discov- 
ery of the wonderful gold and silver 
bearing “Bonnifield Ledge.” It was a 
remarkable claim on account of its un- 
paralleled richness and on account of 
the manner of its discovery. It was re- 
ported that a dream of the locator was 
what led him to prospect in that partic- 
ular spot. But what was most remark- 
able of all, was that the Bonnifield Claim 
was not owned by an incorporated com- 
pany. It was owned by a company, 
however—a company which God had 
joined together—and which it is hoped 
no man will ever put asunder—John 
Lauchlin and his wife, #2e Mary Bonni- 
field; a woman that, as Tom Jeggs says, 
“Can jest knock the spots off uv any 
woman in the mountings.” 





THOUGHT. 


I held my sweetheart’s hand in mine ; 

I looked into her dreamy eyes, and saw 

My own face mirrored there, She spake— 

The air was thrilled with rhythm, and the birds, 
Entranced, forgot their songs and listened 


Unto her. 


She ceased — 
The portals of her soul, 


her ripe lips shut 
and all alone 


She plunged into the whelming sea of thought — 
Into that sea which has no shores, no tides, 
But which is peopled thick with lives 


And beating hearts. 


Fathomless, waveless, 


Wider than eternity, clearer than the skies, 

Darker than depths of hell this sea. 

She entered in alone, and I, with her fair hand 

To lip, was far away as had a !ife-time swung between. 
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EW persons who see the turbid 
sluggish waters of the Sacramen- 
to in the lower part of its course know 
that for more than 200 miles it is a 
bright clear dashing stream, flowing 
through wild and romantic scenery. 
For, like many large rivers, it is shorn 
_ of half its glory by being called by an- 
other name in the upper part of its 
course; Pit River, rising in the very 
north-eastern corner of California, in 
the mountains west of Surprise Valley 
called Warner’s Range, and flowing to 
the south-west for over 200 miles, being 
the true Sacramento. 

There is much of early romance con- 
nected with this river. Cutting as it 
does, right through the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, and coming from the east, 
the early explorers accredited it with 
being the continuation of the Humboldt 
and the outlet of Utah Lake. Under the 
name of Buenaventura, it was search- 
ed for-by Lieutenant Fremont, in his 
first expedition to this coast, all along 
the eastern base of the Sierra Nevada. 

The origin of the name “ Pit River” is 
uncertain. Inthe Government explora- 
tions it seems to be assumed that it was 
named after the great English premier, 
as Mount Pitt in Oregon undoubtedly 
was; but a general impression prevails 
that it was named from the fact that the 
early settlers found upon its banks pits 
dug by the Indians, in which to catch 
grasshoppers and other game. 

Where the Pit River cuts through the 
Sierra is the “cafion.” This includes 
the portion from the mouth of Fall Riv- 
er to the Sacramento—about a hundred 
miles by the windings of the stream, 
Though not a cafion proper through- 
out its whole extent, this portion is so 


full of cafions and obstacles, that it has 
never been traversed consecutively by 
anyone who has told or left a record of 
the trip. Still, the cafion of Pit River 
was not altogether ¢erra incognita. At 
some points hundreds have crossed it. 
The former town of Pittsburg, on Squaw 
Creek, had its mining “excitement” 
once, and its votaries all crossed the Pit 
River in the cafion. In its deeply se- 
questered nooks some half- wild White 
men have long consorted with the Indi- 
ans. But no one cared to pass along the 
difficult precipices and jungle-like slopes 
to make the long journey through the 
cafion. 

Last August, it became my duty, in 
the way of business, to make a recon- 
noissance of this cafion. Knowing it to 
be impassable to such animals as horses 
or mules, my first plan was to take but 
one companion with me, in order to have 
as few impediments as possible, and to 
hire Indians to pack what we had on 
their backs along the river-bank. 

Redding, the terminus of the Califor- 
nia and Oregon Railroad, is reached in 
about seventeen hours from San Fran- 
cisco, and from there the stage started 
with us a little after midnight on our 
long moonlit ride. The beauty of hill 
and forest and river, by moonlight, was 
at once impressive as we emerged from 
the woods down on the banks of the 
Sacramento at Reed’s Ferry. Between 
the dark shadowy sycamores the glit- 
tering river, whirling and gurgling, swept 
by without any intimation of the dan- 
gers and hardships and death which 
awaited us along its waters. Steeped in 
the full enjoyment of the scene, and free 
from forebodings of evil, we lumbered 
through the low hills on the east bank 
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of the river, under the shadows of the 
oaks and pines, and past the dark thick- 
ets of manzanita—the night-wind just 
strong enough to blow the, dust away, 
and bring that coolness and sense of 
freshness befitting the moonlight — past 
the gravelly flats of Buckeye, where, in 
former days, miners made their “pile” 
or lost their hopes of fortune, and where 
still some hopeful ones struggle and toil. 
Presently the hills grow higher, and be- 
yond Basser’s, where we changed hors- 
es, steep slopes of what Whitney tells us 
is carboniferous limestone overlook the 
road. Through these hills we wound; 
then up steep summits, from the slopes 
of which we caught dim weird views of 
moonlit forests; down into dark shady 
valleys, until at last we descended the 
longest slope of all, and found ourselves 
on the banks of the Pit River at Smith’s 
Ferry. 

The United States Fish Commission- 
ers’ camp, four miles above on the Mc- 
Cloud River, was our destination, and 
there were the Indians we hoped to em- 
ploy. So we had another long winding 
range to cross, and must descend into 
another valley of shadows, before we 
could find the McCloud dashing and 
roaring down below the road. Soon we 
saw the white tent and new board houses 
of the fishery slumbering in the moon- 
light, and just beyond them, towering 
high in air, the spectral range of lime- 
stone mountains that wall in the river 
above. The stillness of death—or its 
brother, sleep—overhung the camp, and 
not disturbing it, we spread our blank- 
ets and were soon numbered among the 
sleepers. 

At the fishery next morning all was 
bustle and preparation. Mr. Stone was 
arranging to gather double his former 
amount of salmon-eggs. In the prose- 
cution of my own plans I encountered 
my first difficulty. The Indians I ex- 
pected to accompany me were uncertain, 
unwilling, and taciturn. While Mr. Lie- 


ber, my companion, was trying to induce 
the splashing salmon to bite at his hook, 
I went down to see the Indians in their 
camp. Crossing on the dam construct- 
ed by Mr. Stone, and following down the 
river a winding trail among the sand and 
bowlders for half a mile, under a group 
of oaks I came upon the rancheria. All 
around the brush-wood was covered with 
salmon, split open and drying in the sun. 
A circular structure of willow poles shel- 
tered a group of Indians. In the fore- 
ground four “bucks ” were playing cards. 
Half a dozen more were sitting back of 
these watching the game. Still farther 
in the background some half-dozen ma- 
halas were busy at domestic occupa- 
tions. On approaching this little group 
the barking of a small dog was my only 
greeting, and the glances of the Indians 
were half-averted, so that it was neces- 
sary for me to speak at once. 

Indians have no word of greeting, but 
watch a stranger, who comes up and sits 
down among them, in silence, until little 
by little they find out his purpose and 
where he comes from. When they get 
up to leave they say, “I am going;” 
and the answer comes, Go.” On this 
occasion I could not wait for all this cer- 
emony, and so spoke up at once: 

“T want to see Jim.” 

“T am Jim,” said one of the card- 
players, in very good English. “What 
you want?” 

I looked at him a moment. A short 
thick-set young Indian, with glittering 
black eyes and rather a black but good- 
looking face. “I want you to go with 
me up Pit River.” 

Immediately all eyes were turned on 
me, and Jim asked: 

“Are you the man Mr. Stone tell me 
about?” 

“Yes, 1am the man. Are you ready 
to go with me?” 

After some hesitation and talk with 
the other Indians, he answered: 

“T can’t get Indians to go.” 
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After spending much time with them, 
and a great deal of talk, the reasons for 
their reluctance were at last elicited. 
The cafion, they said, was very rough, 
and without any continuous trails. Two 
tribes of Indians occupied the cafion. 
I was among the Wintoons. The up- 
per half of the cafion was occupied by 
the Pushoosh. These tribes are unable 
to understand each other. Long hostil- 
ity had left them still jealous of each 
other’s encroachments, and the hunter 
of either tribe that followed his quarry 
into the territory of the other was him- 
self in danger of being made game of at 
any moment. I argued that they would 
be safe from the Pushoosh while with 
me, and that, though the way was rough, 
we would make short journeys and get 
through. 

At last, for the compensation of a 
dollar per day each, three of the Indi- 
ans agreed to take my camp through, 
and would be on hand at the fishery 
early next morning. Early enough next 
morning our Indians came; our camp 
was ferried over the McCloud, and pack- 
ed up the long winding trail, through 
groves of oak-trees and thickets of man- 
zanita, where wild pigeons were feeding, 
and quails with their young broods were 
parading in great numbers; over the 
crest of limestone; then down, down, 
through jungles of ceanothus and thick- 
ets of buckeye to the banks of the Pit 
River; then up along the river-bank to 
near the mouth of Squaw Creek, where 
we made our first camp. 

That night we lay down to sleep full 
of pleasant anticipations. We seemed 
to have come into a land of beauty, of 
mountain, rock, and river. We were 
well equipped for our long trip, and this 
first day found us well supplied with 
game. Morning dawned with a differ- 
ent aspect of affairs. During the night 
two of my Indians had deserted, and 
Jim sat solitary and moody beside the 
crackling camp-fire. A promise to take 
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him with me eventually to San Francis- 
co had kept him faithful, but the night’s 
reflections had given him another idea. 
He would not go on unless he could 
take his young wife, Hilda, along. In 
this dilemma I sought advice of Doctor 
Silverthorn. The doctor is one of those 
early pioneers who came into this coun- 
try on the flood-tide of the gold - fever, 
and was left stranded in one of the far- 
thest nooks to which the argonauts at- 
tained. He adapted himself to circum- 
stances, took a daughter of the forest to 
wife, and made a home on the banks of 
Pit River. Here he established a ferry 
and built a toll-road when Pittsburg was 
a thriving mining-camp. And when the 
camp was deserted, and that occupation 
gone, he raised grapes and traded with 
the Indians. A gray-haired and gray- 
bearded man, erect and vigorous, and 
full of stories of combats and adventures 
with Indians and grizzlies. The doc- 
tor’s dark-eyed tall young son ferried me 
over, and the doctor himself was ready 
with an expedient. It was useless, he 
said, to try and get Indians to pack 
us up the river. But he could take us, 
with Jim and his maha/a (whom he ad- 
vised us to engage), in his wagon round 
by the stage-road to Fall River, at the 
head of the cafion, where we could get 
a boat, in which he judged it would be 
practicable to descend the river. I had 
already been inclined to adopt this plan, 
and now decided to do so. I hastened 
across to have the camp packed up, and 
make Jim glad with permission to take 
his Hilda with us; and, in spite of our 
disappointment, it was a merry party 
that rattled past Woodman’s in the doc- 
tor’s new wagon. 

Our route lay up Cow Creek, over the 
excellent grade built by the patrons of 
the new mining-camp. As the shadows 
of evening crept up the hill-side we pass- 
ed shafts, dumps, and prospect-holes, 
all showing the freshness of recent work. 
Right on the road workmen are grading 
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out a place for the furnace of the “ Aft- 
erthought”—a mine that is filling its 
owners with golden dreams. The smelt- 
ing furnaces where Mr. Peck is success- 
fully turning his copper-ore into mat 
are next passed. Several times we are 
stopped where some dusty miner steps 
into the road, brushes his hat back from 
his glowing face, and holds up his spec- 
imen, taken out that day, for our inspec- 
tion. Splendid specimens they were, of 
copper, silver, or gold ores. Ona more 
lonesome part of the road two deer 
crossed in front of us, but got away in- 
to the thicket before we could get a shot 
at them. Darkness compelled us to 
camp on the bank of Cow Creek, and 
Jim and Hilda showed their usefulness 
in camp by placing a good supper be- 
fore us. 

All day on the morrow we were climb- 
ing higher and higher into the mount- 
ains. We soon entered the region of 
the fir, the sugar-pine, and the pitch- 
pine. The blue valley quail gave place 
to the more handsome mountain variety, 
and many a specimen of both Mr. Lie- 
ber secured. At evening we were tramp- 
ing through the still forest of great firs 
and sugar-pines, looking for grouse and 
gray squirrels. It would be impossible 
for me to convey to those who have not 
witnessed them an idea of the grandeur 
of these forests. At an altitude of 5,000 
to 6,000 feet all these conifers reach their 
grandest proportions. Many a symmet- 
rical tree shoots up from the ground in 
a mighty column eight to ten feet in di- 
ameter. Among these grand trees, be- 
side a mountain spring, we camped, to 
be serenaded by the great owls until a 
shot brought one from the dark tree- 
top, another specimen for my taxider- 
mist friend. 

Next day we soon left the verdure of 
the western slope behind us, and de- 
scended to the sagebrush-covered val- 
leys and lava ridges of the eastern slope. 
At night we camped in Fall River Val- 
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ley. Next day the camp was sent with 
Mr. Lieber to Miller’s Bridge, six miles 
below the mouth of Fall River, while I 
gave my attention to procuring a boat. 
Finding none suitable, I had one built. 
In two days the Fa// River was launch- 
ed, the best and stanchest skiff ever 
seen in that country. 

Fall River Valley, like Big Valley and 
Klamath Lake Valley, is one of those 
plateau basins that have been inland 
seas or lakes for eons, probably, before 
reaching their present elevation. An 
infusorial marl exposed in Big Valley 
and Birney Valley, formed during this 
time, is several hundred feet in thick- 
ness. The lava- flow covering them all 
is of a much later period, or rather of 
later periods, for several distinct over- 
flows can be noticed. The present riv- 
er-channels seem to have been estab- 
lished before the later lava-flow. The 
effect, in many cases, has been to fill up 
the channels for two-thirds or more of 
its length, and by that means compel 
the streams for that distance to be sub- 
terranean. In this manner many branch- 
es of the Pit River only come to the sur- 
face within a mile or two of their outlet. 
Fall River Lake bubbles up in the mid- 
dle of the valley from subterranean 
streams of this kind, as if it was one gi- 
ant spring; and the river flows out of it 
full-sized, deep, and broad, on its short 
but winding course to the Pit, into which 
it plunges over beautiful falls, that, the 
denizens claim, form the “finest water- 
power in the world.” Farm-houses are 
scattered all through the valley, and at 
the falls a little village has sprung up 
about the fine grist-mill and saw-mill of 
Winters & Cook. Thousands of dollars 
have been expended on these structures, 
and the bridges and roads leading here. 
These men are martyrs to their faith in 
the natural advantages of this locality. 
Religion and science have their martyrs; 
so, too, has civilization. The man who, 
recognizing the wants and advantages of 
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a district, risks his wealth in placing 
needed improvements there—risks it in 
an almost hopeless cause —risks and 
loses—is as much a martyr as if he suf- 
fered for some dogma or idea. While 
the wail of the lost spirit often is “Too 
late,” the wail of these martyrs is “Too 
soon.” The improvements may be want- 
ed and the locality well adapted for them, 
but if population is lacking, cuz bono? 
But there is an end to the struggle of 
our pioneer martyrs. If they can only 
hold out a little longer, humanity with 
its wants and wealth will soon fill these 
beautiful valleys. 

At Captain Winters’ mill our boat was 
built; but as the cafion immediately be- 
low this is full of rapids, I had it carried 
in a wagon six miles over the road to 
Miller’s Bridge, where Lieber and the 
Indians were camped. Right glad I 
was to see them again, and I am sure 
they were equally glad to see me, and to 
feel that our explorations could now be- 
gin in earnest. Mr. Lieber had shot 
several species of birds new to him. 
Jim inspected the screws and calking of 
the boat, as it lay in the wagon, with a 
critical eye, and Hilda looked up from 
her culinary work at the camp-fire with 
a broad smile of welcome. On launch- 
ing our boat we found it to possess all 
the qualities of stability and ease of 
management desired, so we determined 
to pack up and make a short trip that 
day. 

I had previously explored the cafion 
between here and the mouth of Fall 
River. Immediately below the mouth 
of Fall River, for some ten miles or 
more, the Pit River winds, roaring and 
rushing, through a cafion of immense 
depth. Where it is deepest, and cut al- 
most vertical for a thousand feet, a beau- 
tiful sample of a mountain section is 
presented. Above the talus at its base 
rises a great wall of sandstone and slate, 
the strata, distinctly visible, forming a 
great arch in this one wave of flexure. 
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Half-way up the rhyolites begin, layer 
after layer marking different periods of 
eruption, and showing an enormous 
depth of lava-flow, even high on the 
mountain. The graded road at points 
winds along the very edge of this cafion, 
and gives glimpses down into its yawn- 
ing depths. 

While we were packing up at Miller’s 
Bridge, a band of Pushoosh came dash- 
ing up on their ponies, to the evident 
disquiet of our Wintoons. From the 
impudent bearing of these braves it was 
evident that only our presence prevent- 
ed them from annoying Jim. I asked 
Jim what they would do if I was not 
there. “Maybe steal the Jocta” (wom- 
an), he said. In spite of this interrup- 
tion, we were soon packed and aboard 
of our boat, floating under the bridge 
and down the rapid current beyond. 
As we found ourselves gliding so swift- 
ly among the bright dancing waves, we 
could not repress a cheer, which was 
answered from the bridge just as a bend 
of the river hid it from our sight. 

Round willowy bends and under over- 
arching oaks and sycamores we glided, 
now fast, now slow, as the current flow- 
ed, until at last we heard rapids roaring 
ahead, and our boat was tobe tried. Not 
overconfident as yet, we ran ashore, and 
I went ahead to reconnoitre. Crushing 
through the brush into a sharp concave 
bend, I found the river roaring a white 
mass of foam among dark lava bowlders. 
The scene was wild and grand enough, 
but terrible when I thought that we must 
go down through those boiling waters. 
This is what I had been warned against, 
and I had laughed at their warnings, 
but now I must go through it. While 
I watched the white flakes of foam leap- 
ing up against the black rocks, Jim push- 
ed his way through the brush and stood 
beside me. 

“Pooty bad place.” 

“Yes, Jim; very bad.” 

“ Have to let her down with the rope.” 
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The idea was an inspiration. I felt 
relieved at once. For this time, at least, 
the dangers of the mid-channel might be 
avoided. 

“Yes, Jim, we will let her down with 
the rope. Let us go back.” 

In a short time it was accomplished, 
by clambering along the slippery rocks, 
fending her off from the sharp angles, 
holding to the bight of the straining 
rope, until at last we were through it all 
safe, though drenched. 

Once more all embarked, and we went 
floating down the more gentle current 
below. Now we were passing where 
the river had cut through an ancient 
lake basin, and the cliffs on either side 
were the white infusorial marl —chalk, 
as the people here call it. It has a cu- 
rious and not pleasant effect among the 
green herbage. The dust is white, fine, 
and light, powdering everything. Cat- 
tle, and even the scampering rabbits, 
stir up a cloud of it as they pass. For 
twelve miles the river traverses this 
marl. 

As we float noiselessly down in mid- 
channel we take by surprise many of the 
wild denizens of the river. Flocks of 
ducks are overtaken, and some fall be- 
fore Lieber’s gun. A mink, watching us 
from the river side of a clump of wil- 
lows, is the next victim. As evening 
came on we went ashore on a little isl- 
and, and there made our camp. By this 
time we had gained confidence in the 
seaworthiness of our boat, and next 
morning we determined to try the mid- 
channel passage through the rapids we 
heard roaring below. 

Hilda was set ashore to walk across 
the bend; everything was tied down in 
the boat. Lieber took his place in the 
bow, Jim amidships, and myself in the 
stern. We had fully discussed the 
course to be pursued. No matter how 
swift the river ran, we must all paddle 
hard, so as to get headway in the swift- 
est current to enable us to steer through 
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among therocks. With this understand- 
ing we moved down the centre of the 
river, toward where it fell away roaring 
down among the rocks. Swifter and 
swifter we shot along, the water now 
foaming among the bowlders in- shore; 
and now, as we pitch down the slope of 
the rapid, the boiling foam- waves seem 
to leap in chaotic confusion all over the 
channel in front; but a steady eye can 
see a narrow path of darker water among 
the breakers. With arrow speed we en- 
ter it, and, partly by steering, partly by 
being fended off by the cushion of water 
that boils back from the rocks, we get 
through, and shoot out through the 
heaving slopping waves below the rap- 
id, our boat full of water, and our hearts 
full of triumph at our success. Lower 
down we pass the mouth of Rising Riv- 
er, coming in from the left, and I landed 
to inspect it. 

A little way up I saw the dam built 
by the Indians to impede the ascent of 
the salmon, and the little foot - bridge of 
poles where they stand to spear the salm- 
on struggling over the impediment. Less 
than four miles above, the river rises up 
from under a bluff of lava, and in its 
short course is a spawning - ground for 
most of the salmon that ascend the Pit. 
A little farther down we pass Thomas’ 
Ferry and enter on the unexplored cafioa. 
But first we pass the mouth of Birney 
Creek, rushing down through a portal of 
dark lava. This is a stream of rare in- 
terest. Like Rising River, it comes up 
from under the lava a short distance 
above. It has a surface channel, but 
that channel runs dry toward the close 
of summer. Two miles above where it 
enters the Pit it plunges down in a wa- 
ter-fall, in many respects the most beau- 
tiful in California. 

The falls of Birney Creek are very dif- 
ficult to describe. On the left of a level 
valley, overgrown with yellow pine, flows 
the creek. As you follow it down along 
its banks it begins to rush and roar into 
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a rapid; then it divides to embrace a 
little isle-like rock, and disappears in 
space. As you walk to the edge you 
find yourself looking down into a great 
amphitheatre-like chasm, about 150 feet 
deep, the sides and slopes of which are 
blocks of dark lava, with here and there 
a tall fir-tree planted among them. Into 
this abyss the creek plunges. Coming 
round in front, where you can look back 
upon it, you see that the water from 
above, which you have followed down, 
is but a small part of what is falling into 
the deep blue pool beneath. Like the 
two ends of a white scarf, it waves to 
and fro in front of the dark rocky wall 
on either side of a green buttress of 
moss-grown rock, the top of which is 
the islet we have seen above. Half-way 
down the fall a strange phenomenon ap- 
pears. For more than a hundred yards 
along the face of the rocks, making an 
arc of nearly half a circle, the water 
gushes out and tumbles down in a white 
spray. This is, in fact, a second rising of 
the river, at the base of the oldest lava- 
flow and in the vertical face of the cliff. 
The whole effect is at once strange and 
beautiful. Only on the artist’s canvas 
could you get an adequate idea of it. 
Let us hope that some time soon a Hill 
ora Keith will find the spot. The stream 
is well stocked with trout, and is quite 
tempting to the angler. 

Shortly below the mouth of Birney 
Creek the Pit River plunges in between 
high mountain walls —a rapid winding 
stream—and at many a point our nerves 
were tried by the thickening dangers 
around us. Many a Scylla and Charyb- 
dis yawned for our little craft, but by the 
middle of the afternoon we had pene- 
trated about five miles into this cafion in 
safety, and, as everything was soaked 
with water, I judged it well to camp and 
get dry. As I went forward to examine 
a little flat for a good spot to camp, I 
came upon two large otters swimming 
close to the shore, in their tawny sum- 
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mer fur looking exactly like lions in col- 
or. I shot one, and was so eager to se- 
cure it that I got into the water beyond 
my depth, and in the struggle with the 
wounded animal was being carried down 
into the rapid below. Only by drifting 
against a rock did I escape the danger. 
I climbed on to this bowlder, and, leap- 
ing as far as possible toward shore, swam 
out. The rest of the day was spent bask- 
ing in the sunshine like lizards, with all 
our wet traps spread out to dry. 

We were camped on a little flat cov- 
ered with great pines and firs. On the 
south side the cliffs, though steep, were 
covered with a dense growth, composed 
principally of ceanothus-brush and young 
firs; but on the north side the cliffs were 
too steep for vegetation, showing the 
formation to be coarse gray sandstones, 
hard brittle slates, and above them a deep 
cap of lava. While I was tracing with 
the eye the flexures of the contorted 
slate strata, an eagle darted down and 
seized some animal among the rocks. 
For a moment there was a struggle, then 
both combatants rolled down the talus 
a short distance, when the eagle let go, 
and, after wheeling round the spot once, 
soared over to the top of a pine-tree on 
our side of the river. The animal that 
foiled his attack so completely I think 
must have been a badger, but I could 
not be certain from where I was lying. 

The next day we made about twelve 
miles, the whole distance through a ca- 
fion like that already described. This 
was a hard day’s work. The distance 
made was so short because we found it 
necessary to go forward often and recon- 
noitre the rapids in order to find a way 
through among the rocks. The speed 
of the boat when in the current was so 
great that there was no time to look for 
a channel, and a mistake at any point 
might be destruction. Often, in going 
forward to see the rapids, we had to 
climb along the face of a sheer precipice 
or over some talus of broken rocks, so 
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steep that any displacement of the rocks 
in stepping would bring a, slide down 
from hundreds of feet above, threaten- 
ing to hurl us into the river below. 
Soaking wet, as usual, we were glad 
to camp by the middle of the afternoon. 
Above the camp was a little terrace 
notched in the mountain side, shaded 
with fir-trees. From this spot I startled 
a herd of deer, and saw from the number 
of deer-beds that it must be a favorite 
place of repose forthem. After running 
up the slope a short distance two of the 
bucks stopped to watch me; though I 
fired twice at some quail, they still re- 
mained, but were gone when Jim came 
back with the rifie. Our fire was built 
between a great yellow pine and a ce- 
dar. On both of these trees were the 
fresh marks of a grizzly’s claws. These 
animals seem to have a habit of tearing 
and scratching at the bark of trees, ap- 
parently for the exercise of their claws. 
Two more days of cafion navigation 
passed, so fraught with dangers and ex- 
citements that we could only note in a 
general way the changes in the geologi- 
cal formation. The lava-cap changed 
toa porphylite, then disappeared. Lime- 
stones, as well as slates and sandstones, 
appeared in the cliffs. On the third daya 
great wedge of granite was passed. The 
evening of that day found us camped on 
the north bank among some oak-trees. 
The main course of the river was still 
south of west. I had expected before 
this to find it bearing northward. Anx- 
ious to see ahead, I took my rifle and 
started to climb a near peak. The flat 
on which we were camped was I00 acres 
or more in extent, and bore a scattered 
growth of white-oaks. After climbing 
several hundred feet up a steep slope 
covered with cherry and wild-plum 
bushes, I came to another similar flat. 
Following the ridge still higher, I soon 
got among the firs and pines again. I 
saw abundance of deer-tracks, yet no 
deer; but a black bear jumped from a 
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log on which he had been standing 
watching me, and made his escape into 
the manzanita thicket. 

After a long climb I reached a point 
from which I had a view both up and 
down the river. I was half-way up what 
I found to be a mountain, and it was 
just sunset. The grandeur of the view 
I enjoyed it would take long to describe. 
What pleased me most was to see that 
below me the river’s winding course bore 
a little north of the setting sun, so I 
thought I could nearly tell the point in 
the cafion we had reached. I noticed 
that below us in the river the rapids still 
occurred very frequently, three or four 
in every mile. Just beyond me rose 
another mountain, with sides of dark 
rugged rocks. At the foot of this mount- 
ain the river wound with many sharp 
curves and bends, giving promise of 
whirlpools and dangers to come. 

On my return to camp I found that 
Mr. Lieber and Jim had captured a 
string of fine large trout, and with these, 
our game, and Hilda’s excellent bread, 
we had just such a dinner as we need- 
ed, and were in the right spirit to enjoy 
our camp-fire, chatting until late in the 
night. It was well we enjoyed that 
night, for it was our last pleasant camp. 
Many a saying of that night was im- 
pressed’ on my memory by the event 
that followed. 

Next morning we embarked as usual, 
and had turned many a curve and bend, 
and shot down many rapids, until I knew 
we were winding along the foot of the 
high mountain I had noticed the even- 
ing before. As we glided along we 
came to a little flat formed by a land- 
slide, a portion of which had been cut 
off by an arm of the river, making a nar- 
row island. Just below the island was 
a sharp bend and a rapid. As we near- 
ed the head of the island the Indians 
called out “ Knope, knope /” (deer), and 
pointed to a buck feeding on the little 
flat. I ran the boat into the bank, and, 
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taking the rifle, jumped ashore, intend- 
ing to get a shot at the deer and then go 
down and measure the angle in the riv- 
er. The deer was startled and got away, 
so I told them to go on down and wait 
for me below the rapid. Jim sent Hilda 
ashore to walk past this more than usu- 
ally rough passage, and gave her the 
shot-gun to carry. This proved a most 
fortunate circumstance for us. 

The bank of the river at the bend 
was a precipice. I had to climb some 
200 feet on the rocks to get past it. 
While upon the rocks measuring the 
angle of the river, I saw the boat com- 
ing down the main channel, which was 
there close to the island. Some long 
alder-boughs overhung the channel, and 
Lieber had leaned back to avoid them, 
and lay there with foided arms as the 
boat shot down. Jim, too, I noticed had 
stopped paddling. I was startled at the 
risk they ran in drifting down such a 
dangerous rapid without headway enough 
with which to steer. On they came, 
dashing down with fearful speed among 
the foam toward the cliff beneath me. 
Suddenly Lieber appeared to see some 
danger, and sprung to the bow with his 
paddle. At that moment the boat dis- 
appeared from my sight under the brow 
of the rocks. I watched eagerly for 
their re-appearance round the bend, but 
the next thing I saw was blankets, pad- 
dles, and broken boards drifting down 
among the foam. “Smashed to pieces,” 
I involuntarily exclaimed, as I threw 
away my rifle and rushed down over 
the rocks to the water’s edge. My 
clothes were stripped off in a moment, 
and just then I caught sight of Jim’s 
black head as he clambered out upon a 
rock. “Where is Lieber?” I shouted. 
At the same moment our blankets came 
drifting by, and I plunged in to rescue 
them. I drifted some distance down 
before I could reach the rocks again. 
Jim hauled the blankets up, and as soon 
as I could climb out, I again asked him 
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where Lieber was? “We will never see 
Lieber any more,” he replied, at the 
same time running excitedly up toward 
the foot of the precipice, against which 
the water plunged and roared. I was 
shocked at this confirmation of my worst 
fears, and followed him as fast as I could 
along the rocks up toward where the 
boat had struck. By jumping in and 
swimming in the eddy close to the rock, 
I got past the angle of the wall of rock, 
and could see over the whole rapid. 
No Lieber was in sight. Allowing my- 
self to drift down again, I sent Jim toa 
point some hundred yards below, while 
I took my station at the foot of the rap- 
id to watch for any sign of the missing 
man. Long, long we watched, while the 
waters roared and foamed past us; the 
last fragment of our poor boat had long 
gone by, but no vestige of my comrade 
was to be seen. While I sat and began 
to realize that his brave cheerful face 
was hidden by those rushing waters for- 
ever, a feeling of utter desolation came 
over me. My mind was full of regrets. 
Above all I regretted that I had left the 
boat when there was any danger to be 
encountered.* 

All hope of ever seeing him was long 
past before Jim and Hilda came up to 
ask what we should do. Jim had res- 
cued our saddle -bags and a small sack 
of flour that had been tied to one of the 
seats. I told him we must spread out 
what we had saved to dry. While it 
was drying on the warm rocks I felt 
glad that I could watch the water a lit- 
tle longer. I could not bear to think 
that our comrade must be abandoned to 
the whirlpool. 


* William Lieber was a German by birth, and just 
in the prime of young manhood, In his short life he 
had traveled and studied in many lands. He wasa 





taxidermist by profession, and was a devoted natu- 
ralist. His love for science and the hope of collect- 
ing rare specimens led him to volunteer on this expe- 
dition, and to face all its dangers and hardships. 
Throughout he was active, brave, and patient. It 
was sad, indeed, that one with so many good and 
promising qualities should so early perish. 
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Evening came on at last, and we car- 
ried what was left of our effects to a lit- 
tle strip of beach at the head of the next 
rapid, and there made our desolate camp. 
Next morning our first thought was to 
search the shore and the rocks where 
the drift came in, but nothing more was 
seen. We were in a sad predicament. 
Without means of transportation, on the 
north or uninhabited side of the river, 
in the middle of the cafion; the country 


about us a nest of steep rocky mount- > 


ains, their sides, where not steep rocks, 
covered with dense thickets of manzan- 
ita and ceanothus almost impenetrable. 
Nearly destitute of food, all our cooking 
utensils gone, our only resource was 
the guns and some ammunition that by 
chance we had ashore at the time of the 
wreck. We made our effects into three 
packs, and, each one shouldering a load, 
we sorrowfully moved away. 

We soon found it to be impossible to 
follow down the river, cliffs and preci- 
pices compelling us to go higher and 
higher up the mountain, until at last we 
found that the best we could do was to 
follow the spur we were on to the very 
top. And thus, as my barometer show- 
ed, for 2,800 feet in height we toiled over 
the rocks and through the chafarrai, 
until, tired and parched with thirst, we 
reached the top. In our toilsome as- 
cent I could not help but notice the en- 
durance and courage of the Indian girl. 
With a pack heavier than mine, she bore 
it with less fatigue, and even on the most 
difficult slopes coolly avoided the rocks 
that I unavoidably dislodged. 

Once on the top, we ‘found we were 
on a ridge that at this point receded 
from the river, sweeping away to the 
northward in a great curve. At one 
point on the slope a slide had occurred 
exposing the strata for a mile across, 
showing the rocks to be white almost as 
snow; probably another of those infuso- 
rial deposits already mentioned. 

As soon as Jim saw this he exclaim- 
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ed: “Paas Bully! I know this place ; 
itis Paas Bully. Wéintoon yahmin (In- 
dian road) over there’ — indicating the 
place beyond the slide—‘“ Cherri-poem 
is not very far.” 

I was very glad to hear this, for I 
judged that Cherri-poem (sandy place) 
must be in the Big Bend, and was, I 
knew, an Indian crossing-place. If nec- 
essary, I thought we could reach the 
stage-road from there. However, we 
had not yet reached Cherri-poem, and 
we were parched with thirst. Far be- 
low us I could see a little flat formed by 
a land-slide, and the dense growth of 
verdure with which it was covered led 
me to think that we would find water 
there. On reaching it we found it cov- 
ered with a growth of maples and oaks, 
and under these a dense growth of ferns 
and large-leafed plants. Bear and deer 
had broken their way through in differ- 
ent directions. Following one of these 
trails, we soon found the much-needed 
water. 

We had to toil over another high ridge 
before we could get down to the banks 
of the river again. The western slope 
of this last ridge was exceedingly steep, 
almost a precipice for 1,800 feet. It was 
with great difficulty, burdened as we 
were, that we made the descent. Be- 
fore we were half-way down, Hilda dis- 
covered Indians crossing the river. Al- 
though Jim was afraid, I was too eager 
to see anyone who could help us, to let 
them go. So I shouted, and my shout 
was answered from beneath. But it was 
a long time before we got down to the 
river’s bank. There we were confront- 
ed by two Indians armed with rifles. 
Jim addressed them, but they could not 
understand him. I went up to one, and, 
throwing down my pack, told him in En- 
glish and by signs to. take it up and lead 
us across the river. After some hesita- 
tion he handed his rifle to his compan- 
ion, took up my bundle, and marched on 
down to the river. Then they pulled 
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out a canoe that was hidden among the 
willows, and in two’ trips we were all 
landed on the other side. As soon as 
we landed more armed Indians came 
out of the bushes and squatted down in 
front of us. We found they were dis- 
posed to keep us there, penned in, with 
our backs to the river. 

I was not much afraid of them, for I 
did not think they would dare to injure 
us. Judging that some of them could 
understand more English than they pre- 
tended, I told them that I had come 
down the river in a boat, and that my 
boat had been broken; that I wanted 
them to pack my camp to Cherri-poem. 
Thereupon a long discussion arose, to 
which we were obliged to listen without 
knowing a word that was said. Evi- 
dently they regarded us as waifs of the 
river, very much as the old wreckers 
used to look upon the unfortunates who 
had drifted to their beach. Perhaps if 
I had been alone I would have met a 
better reception, but coming in company 
with the helpless Wintoons, their guasi- 
enemies, they were not sure just how to 
treat us. 

At last two more Indians came up. 
Jim sprung to his feet when he saw 
them, exclaiming, “Hullo, Tom!” A 
fine -looking Indian, with a wondering 
expression of pleased recognition, came 
forward and sat down beside us. Jim 
and he began to talk with great rapidity. 
Jim was evidently much pleased. At 
last he turned to me, and explained: 
“He my friend. He half-breed Win- 
toon.” I was much pleased, too, for I 
saw at once that Tom was a man of in- 
fluence. 

After some more talk the Indians went 
off, and, Tom taking up my pack, we 
followed them, and soon reached a place 
where they had made their camp. Here 
we found two squaws broiling salmon on 
the coals. With a keen relish I sat 
down beside the fire and ate salmon 
“straight” from a piece of bark. Jim 
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and Tom talked incessantly. At last 
Jim got up and told me they were ready 
to take me to Cherri- poem, and that it 
was not very far. I thought it far enough 
before I reached there, and I went to 
sleep that night thankful for the favora- 
ble future prospects. 

Cherri-poem, the Big Bend of the Pit 
River, is a remarkable locality. At this 
sharp turn from a northerly to a south- 
erly direction the river is clear of cafion 
for about six miles. On the right bank 
the receding hills leave a beautiful little 
valley, containing a small lake that emp- 
ties into the river through a creek about 
two miles long. In this valley a Rus- 
sian, named Koske, and a Dane are liv- 
ing a sort of hermit life, subsisting, as I 
found, in dirt and discomfort, on a few 
vegetables and chickens, while they look- 
ed after a small band of stock. 

I found the cretaceous coal-measures 
cropping out in a ridge of hills that di- 
vides the valley, and on the south bank 
I found a remarkable boiling-spring, 
coming up right in the bed of a beauti- 
ful little trout-stream within a few feet 
of where it falls in a small cascade over 
some rocks into the river, the hot and 
cold water so mingling that some fish 
we frightened down the stream came to 
the surface dead, having swum into an 
ascending jet of boiling water. 

After some time spent at Cherri-poem 
in exploring the vicinity, I started south- 
ward to examine the lower half of the 
Pit River Cafion. I had hired Tom to 
pack for me, and expected that some of 
his family would go along, but was hard- 
ly prepared for the retinue of Pushoosh 
that mustered round us that morning — 
six or eight bucks, with some ponies 
and two squaws. I had procured a pony 
to ride, and rather enjoyed the cavalcade 
as we wound along in Indian file under 
the oaks. 

A series of terraces stretch back from 
the river, covered with a growth of hand- 
some white-oaks. The trees we passed 
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were often laden with acorns, and were 
pointed to by the Indians with great sat- 
isfaction. The young men scattered as 
we marched along, and, rushing about 
with shouting and laughter, treed the 
gray squirrels, and then called on me to 
shoot them. 

I made my way at intervals to points 
where I could look down on the river. 
The lava- flood had not reached so far 
as this point, but the strata were much 
contorted and metamorphosed. Great 
land- slides had terraced the slopes ev- 
erywhere. These terraces often contain- 
ed little lakelets surrounded by willows, 
and had slopes covered with a mingled 
growth of oak and maple (acer macro- 
phyllum). After we had reached the 
altitude of the pine forests, and looked 
through vistas of giant sugar-pines 
down on this brilliant deciduous foliage, 
it formed the foreground of one of the 
loveliest views in California. Beyond, 
across miles of empty air, rose range on 
range of lofty mountains, with Mount 
Shasta, about twenty-five miles away, 
towering over all, its pink-white cone 
seeming more a thing of the sky than 
of the earth. As the rest of my journey 
was mostly along the mountain tops, 
these magnificent panoramas were con- 
stantly grouping themselves before us in 
unending changes. 

On the third day I got rid of my Push- 
oosh followers, with the exception of 
Tom, and in the evening crossed the 
river at Brock’s place. James Brock is 
a hunter by profession, and has located 
in one of the most inaccessible nooks 
on the banks of the Pit. He has hada 
rough experience in his constant war- 
fare waged against wild beasts and wild 
Indians. His cabin is adorned with 
numerous trophies of his prowess— 
among them a string, two yards long, 
of the claws of bears he has slain. 

The cafion proper extends below 
Brock’s place. Indeed, the river-chan- 
nel has that character as far as the 


mouth of Squaw Creek, twelve miles 
farther down. Through the cafion the 
Pit River is a stream about sixty yards 
broad, with a channel often from ten to 
twelve feet deep, even at low water. 
The whole distance is full of rapids, 
averaging in number about three to ev- 
ery mile. The passage of these rapids 
in a boat is barely possible, but would 
require the exercise of ceaseless vigi- 
lance and great skill. The rise of the 
river at high water is small above the 
mouth of Squaw Creek, owing to the 
fact that the tributaries are mostly sub- 
terranean streams, but little affected by 
the rain-fall, while the area of water- 
shed in the cafion is very small. The 
water in the river is always clear and 
cool, and is well adapted for the habitat 
of fish of the salmonoid kind. It con- 
tains at present two species of trout, and 
is sparsely stocked with salmon, which 
have their period of spawning about the 
first of October, at least a month later 
than in the Sacramento and McCloud 
rivers. The capacity of Pit River to 
furnish spawning-ground for salmon 
is very great, and should the State ex- 
pend a little money on artificial propa- 
gation of salmon in these waters, it 
might add some millions to the yearly 
catch at the mouth of the Sacramento 
River. 

While encamped at Brock’s, I recon- 
noitered the cafion below, and so was 
prepared to take the trail over the 
mountains and down Squaw Creek to 
Silverthorn’s, making the distance in 
one day. Coming down Squaw Creek, 
we passed many deserted houses, and 
saw gardens and fields that had lapsed 
back to a state of nature—the manzan- 
ita and buckeye rapidly recovering the 
ground from which they had been clear- 
ed, and choking out the intruding rose- 
bushes and peach-trees. The abandon- 
ed towns of Pittsburg and Copper City 
were passed with their still ungathered 
bonanzas. For miles along the creek 
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at this point, copper and silver bearing 
rock crops out. Allalong, the water from 
the springs is so strongly impregnated 
with copper that it can not be used. 

Near the mouth of Squaw Creek we 
found the Wintoons assembling for a 
great dance, to celebrate the ripening of 
the manzanita-berries. There are two 
kinds of manzanita-berries ; out of one 
of these the Indians make a sort of 
wine, which they had on this occasion 
in large quantities. They were all de- 
lighted to see Jim return from what they 
regarded as a hazardous trip. My In- 
dians stopped to partake of the feast 
and relate their adventures, leaving me 
to ride down to Doctor Silverthorn’s 
alone. 

When the doctor saw me coming 
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down unaccompanied he suspected some 
mishap had befallen us, and crossed over 
in his canoe to meet me. Mr. Lieber’s 
death was a source of deep regret to 
him, as he felt in part responsible for 
having recommended the attempt to 
navigate the river. I assured him that 
I still considered the descent of the riv- 
er possible—that we knew the enter- 
prise to be a dangerous one, and went 
prepared to take the attendant risks. 

That night I spent at the Doctor’s, 
and next day reached the stage-road at 
the United States Fishery, and was once 
more within reach of civilization. Dur- 
ing the trip we had gone through more 
than ninety miles of cafion, sixty miles of 
which had never before been consecu- 
tively explored. 





THE PIONEERS OF NORWAY FLAT. 


HE pioneers of Norway Flat were 
T a motley gathering. They pre- 
sented a strange union of opposing ele- 
ments—adventure, recklessness, prof- 
ligacy, and dissipation, in the closest 
association with industry, energy, and 
enterprise. There was a slight devia- 
tion from the general rule in the case of 
Bummer Bob—Bob Smith. He dis- 
claimed all relation with the horny-hand- 
ed yeomen by whom he was surround- 
ed; he made no profession of industrious 
habits. He had a positive distaste for 
physical exertion; for that his organism 
was too fine-grained, his blood “too 
blue.” There was no sweating of the 
brow in the manner in which he earned 
his daily bread, nor any care or provis- 
ion for the morrow. The preaching and 
practice of his life were, “Enough for 
the day is the evil thereof.” He lived 
by his wits, or, as he more quaintly put 
it, “traveled on his shape.” In every 
trying emergency he “trusted to luck,” 


in which mythical existence he had im- 
plicit faith. 

Bummer Bob’s career had been a 
checkered one. He had accompanied 
the vanguard of Frémont in the Mexi- 
can war, and had subsequently linked 


his fortunes with Walker in his filibus- ° 


tering expedition to Nicaragua, and, 
narrowly escaping the fate of his leader 
at the disastrous ending of the campaign, 
drifted in some mysterious way to Nor- 
way Flat. 

Brown’s—“ The Occidental” —was 
Bummer Bob’s head-quarters. One of 
the rude benches at Brown’s was his 
seat in the day and his couch at night. 
Brown’s bar was his cellar; Brown’s 
“free lunch” his larder; Brown’s cus- 
tomers his paymasters. 

The pioneers of Norway Flat were 
not a reading people. They were too 
much absorbed, perhaps, in the pursuit 
of wealth to take any special interest in 
literature, and journalism had not in 























those days mustered sufficient temerity 
to attempt to obtain a foot-hold in that 
mountain-bound community. The Nor- 
way Flat Sentinel was the offspring of a 
subsequent and more enlightened civili- 
zation. But Bummer Bob officiated then 
as news-gatherer and reporter, and in 
many respects excelled the mechanical 
institution which afterward succeeded 
him. Bob was the common centre to- 
ward which the social gossip of Norway 
Flat and adjacent camps gravitated. On 
the movements and operations of the 
prospecting parties obtaining their outfit 
at the Flat he was “posted;” and he 
was as full of “points” relative to the 
merits of the leads coursing through the 
surrounding hills and neighboring val- 
leys as a bone is of marrow. And Bum- 
mer Bob was, fortunately for the inquis- 
itive, communicative, especially if there 
were any prospect in the near future of 
an invitation to “take suthin’” being ex- 
tended. He who liked to listen to Bob’s 
“gas,” as poor Shakes was wont to call 
it when he flourished in Norway Flat, 
seldom failed to learn. As newsmonger 
Bummer Bob was faithfully performing 
his destiny, and doing Norway Flat an 
incalculable service. 

Bummer Bob’s head-quarters was the 
nightly rendezvous of the pioneers. It 
was the temple in which they worshiped 
strange gods and held communion with 
familiar spirits. And they were ex- 
ceedingly devout. With the thickening 
shades of even-tide they hurried from all 
directions toward its gilded shrine, and 
not until the silvery dawn fringed the 
eastern horizon did the last votary de- 
part with an uncertain step to his lonely 
home, and the high-priest curl up in his 
blanket behind the altar. 

It was the dead of winter. The mer- 
cury in the thermometer hanging upon 
a nail in front of the Occidental had 
descended far below zero. The cold 
was intense. A recent snow-storm had 
cast a white covering over the dark pine 
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forest surrounding the clearing of Nor- 
way Flat. The morning sun shone forth 
with a fierce glare, but there was no 


warmth in its rays. The air was tran- 


quil; even the delicate tendrils of the 
long yellowish hairy moss hung pendent 
from the drooping snow-laden branches, 
undisturbed by the breath of a zephyr. 
The flutter of the butcher-bird’s wings 
as it flitted from bough to bough was 
startlingly distinct. Its nervous move- 
ments loosened the snowy crystals from 
the points of the bayonet-like leaves, 
and they descended to the ground slow- 
ly, but with the perpendicularity of the 
plumb-bob. Trembling filmy columns 
shot upward into the cloudless sky from 
every chimney-top. The forest gave 
forth no sound, except the occasional 
chatter of a restless jay or the sharp 
crack, like the report of a pistol-shot, 
from the frost-contracting timber. Out- 
door work in Norway Flat was suspend- 
ed, but in-doors the activity incident 
to a “cold snap” prevailed. The Occi- 
dental was thronged. “Barkeep” was 
in a state of perspiration, owing to 
the pressing demands made upon his 
services by his impatient customers. 
The great stove standing in the centre 
of the saloon was all aglow. The circle 
round it was well extended, and Bum- 
mer Bob, occupying his wonted seat, 
was correspondingly vivacious in view 
of the increased number of drinks to be 
obtained. 

“Struck it, you bet! A dollar to the 
pan every pop. Dorg my skin ef it aint 
the biggest thing on ice!” 

Bummer Bob’s narrative became sud- 
denly uninteresting. The attention of 
his auditors became riveted on the little 
man who had thus unconsciously intrud- 
ed. He had a lank frame, a pinched 
and withered face, and deep-set gray 
eyes. His hair had been bleached by 
the snows of many winters, and the ici- 
cles of age hung from his lantern jaws. 
Not excepting Bummer Bob, the in- 
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truder was the best-known man in Nor- 
way Flat since the untimely taking off 
of Shakes. It was “Doc.” There was 
some doubt in Norway Flat’s mind as 
to whether he had “a legal right to the 
handle to his name ;” whether he grad- 
uated from the medical halls of an ob- 
scure western college, or received his 
diploma as cook’s-mate from the hands 
of the “old man” of the good ship Zeo- 
nora, in which vessel he was reported 
to have rounded the Horn. But Nor- 
way Flat seldom bothered itself about 
the antecedents of any man, and Doc 
had found more than ordinary favor in 
its sight, much to the mortification of 
Bummer Bob. Doc had just arrived in 
Norway Flat and stepped into the Oc- 
cidental, from one of his periodical pros- 
pecting tours. The remark which had 
diverted the attention of Bummer Bob’s 
auditors was directed to Brown. 

“Tt’s the biggest thing on ice,” he re- 
peated, and, observing that his assertion 
had attracted the notice of all in the 
room, he continued: “That’s so, you 
bet! Say, boys, all hands take a drink. 
Barkeep, look lively; sling yer forty-rod 
chain-lightnin’ ‘long this way.” 

Norway Flat was in a commotion— 
that is, the Occidental, which represent- 
ed the Flat on such days as the one on 
which Doc returned from his successful 
prospecting tour, was crowded with an 
unusually animated throng. Bummer 
Bob wandered about the great saloon 
like a lost spirit. He was welcomed by 
none of the little groups congregated on 
every hand discussing the topic of the 
hour—Doc’s find—and as he quietly re- 
tired to a secluded corner to brood over 
his imaginary disgrace, he silently vow- 
ed to have revenge on the one who had 
thus summarily supplanted him. 

Norway Flat wanted to know the 
whereabouts of Doc’s new discovery, 
but Doc was very chary in giving infor- 
mation. (The pioneers of Norway Flat 
will be pardoned for desiring to reap 
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some of the harvest of another man’s 
sowing. The disposition to gather of 
another’s fruits has been characteristic 
of the human race from time immemo- 
rial.) What information he did impart 
was vague. The locality was very dim- 
ly defined. Every man in the Occident- 
al, except Bummer Bob, in turn inter- 
viewed him, and before noon there was 
not a plank in the floor of the saloon 
that did not bear a diagram of the route 
to the newly discovered gold - bearing 
creek, drawn with charcoal from the de- 
scription given of it by Doc. But no 
two were alike in any particular, and 
Norway Flat arrived at the conclusion 
that Doc intended keeping his own se- 
cret. It was pretty generally known 
throughout Norway Flat before night 
that Doc was to be trailed when he un- 
dertook to leave camp for his newly dis- 
covered diggings. With the settling 
down of the shades of night Doc start- 
ed. In an hour afterward Happy Jack 
and Dancing Bill, well equipped with 
candles and improvised lanterns, that 
had originally done duty as whisky-bot- 
tles, started off on his trail, which was 
easily followed in the soft snow. The 
tracks led over hill and dale through an 
unbroken waste of timber; and the wea- 
ry march was kept up through the long 
hours of the entire night, until dawn 
found the trailers on the banks of a 
broad stream, up which the tracks made 
by Doc continued to lead. As the sun 
rose the smoke of many fires was seen 
ascending in the distance. Then it be- 
gan to dawn on their intelligences that 
Doc had outwitted them, and after pilot- 
ing them through the mountains had led 
them back to Norway Flat, knowing full 
well that the darkness would preclude 
the possibility of their recognizing any 
familiar landmark. They resignedly ac- 
cepted the situation, and were prepared 
to meet Doc at the door of the Occi- 
dental waiting for their arrival. With 
a merry twinkle in his eye he remarked: 
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“Boys, that’s a darned ugly tramp to 
them ’ere new diggins. What d’ye say 
if we licker-up now?” 

That was a peace-offering which dis- 
sipated whatever bitterness the mortifi- 
cation of being so badly victimized may 
have possessed. The jingle of glasses 
and the hearty inartistic rendition of the 
refrain of the familiar ditty, 

** For he’s a jolly good fellow,” 

by Happy Jack and Dancing Bill, quick- 
ly followed. The revelry which then set 
in disturbed Bummer Bob. It annoyed 
him to be thus rudely woke up. It an- 
noyed him still more that he was not in- 
vited to participate in the bacchanalian 
festivity which had just been commen- 
ced. He was angry when he realized 
that Doc, his supplanter of the previ- 
ous day in the good graces of Norway 
Flat, was at the bottom of it all. He 
approached his innocent rival, and, hiss- 
ing something in his ear unintelligible 
to either of the others present, struck 
him a heavy blow in the face. That was 
the signal for open hostilities. Quicker 
than the story is told Doc and Bummer 
Bob grappled and fell. The struggle 
was short, sharp, and decisive. Two 
men rolled over and over on the floor; 
two knives gleamed in the early sunlight 
which penetrated the frosted panes of 
the windows of the Occidental. <A few 
rapid passes and the struggle ended. 
But only one man rose, and that was 
Doc. He was unscathed, while the 
life-blood ebbed rapidly from the writh- 
ing body of Bummer Bob, ending his 
checkered career as he had often said 
he would: he had “died in his boots.” 

At the time when the sanguinary con- 
flict between Doc and Bummer Bob 
took place, Norway Flat was beginning 
to creep out of its primitive lawlessness, 
and some of the institutions of a more 
enlightened civilization than the one 
which had hitherto obtained were being 
introduced. The honored office of coro- 
ner had been established. It was true 


that its adoption was due more to a de- 
sire not to be outdone by other mining- 
camps, than to any necessity felt for 
it. It was generally conceded that the 
old way of disposing of such cases as 
would henceforth come within the cor- 
oner’s jurisdiction was the most expe- 
ditious, and often the most satisfactory. 
The informal burial in a hurriedly dug 
grave was sometimes quickly supple- 
mented by the consummation of a trage- 
dy under the auspices of Judge Lynch. 
Coroner Kurtz’s first inquest was held 
over the body of Bummer Bob, at the 
Occidental. He felt all the importance 
of the occasion. He selected represent- 
ative men of Norway Flat as his jury, 
with Brown of the Occidental as fore- 
man. He was very precise in his ques- 
tioning; very careful in the manner in 
which he took down the answers. Hap- 
py Jack, Dancing Bill, and Barkeep, 
the only witnesses examined, were put 
through what he termed “a coursh of 
shproutsh,” but their story was straight- 
forward and corroborative. 
Notwithstanding the habitual reck- 
lessness of the pioneers of Norway Flat, 
they were on the whole a law-abiding 
people. Not that they heeded, in any 
sense, the written law of the land—they 
did not—but there was an unwritten 
law, which each one tacitly recognized. 
At times obedience to this common law 
had to be enforced at the pistol’s mouth, 
and any infringement of it was always 
followed bya terrible punishment. Pet- 
ty offenses were few, for each member 
of that community was at once guardian 
of the peace, judge, jury, and execution- 
er. The statutory law was too slow and 
uncertain in its operation, and a sense 
of insecurity of life and property pos- 
sessed those who placed their trust in it. 
Hence this broad principle was laid 
down: Where the laws of civilized life 
failed to give protection, they would pro- 
tect themselves after whatsoever fash- 
ion circumstances dictated and their re- 
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sources warranted. This was the prin- 
ciple recognized by the jury in the ver- 
dict of justifiable homicide, presented 
through its foreman in the following 
crude form: 

“Mr. Crowner—We're ’greed on a vardick. 
We're ‘greed that Bummer Bob passed in his checks, 
and we guess it sarved him right.” 

Time has wrought wondrous changes 
since then in Norway Flat and its sur- 
roundings. Those who knew the Flat 
only as it was twenty years ago, would 
no longer be able to point out the spot 
on which it stood, for it is numbered 
among the mushroom towns which 
sprung up in a day to disappear in an 
hour. It lies “full fathoms five” deep, 
beneath an ocean of tailings, and its foi- 
bles and shortcomings have been buried 
with it. Every landmark by which it was 
formerly recognized has been obliter- 
ated. The well- wooded slopes of the 
surrounding hills have been denuded by 
a class of men of recent in-come, whose 
views of enterprise are infinitely broad- 
er than those of Norway Flat’s fosso- 
rial pioneers. A net-work of flumes, 
scaffolding, pipes, and water- ways cov- 
er deep-furrowed banks, at whose base 
silvery, fan-like shafts batter, bursting 
into a shower of splinters, and bringing 
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down an avalanche of débris. Streams 
of liquid mud course between walls of 
cobbles. Here and there the jagged 
edges of the naked rock project—the 
ghastly skeleton of the once comely val- 
ley. A moving army of human work- 
ers, picturesquely attired, give it the ap- 
pearance of a gigantic ant-hill, and a 
sound like the unbroken rumbling of 
distant thunder or the suppressed hum 
of a bee-hive ascends from these busy 
scenes. Overlooking the buried Flat 
there stands a new city whose buildings 
are substantial and elegant, and whose 
inhabitants enjoy a liberal measure of 
ease and comfort. But it bears no name 
calculated to awaken any reminiscence 
of the past. Only the old cemetery on 
the hill remains unchanged. No dese- 
crating hand has disturbed the ashes of 
its inmates. Wind and weather only 
have affected its confines, and most of 
the rude tablets, which rough but kind 
hands placed at the heads of the moss- 
grown mounds, have long since mingled 
with the mold; but in a secluded corner 
a weather-worn shingle still stands from 
which this rudely carved inscription has 
not been effaced : 


“DOC, 
‘THE LAST OF THE PIONEERS oF Norway FLat.” 








THE ROPE-MAKERS. 


It seemed I walked beside the sobbing sea 
That breaks upon an-edge of barren land, 
And as I went I saw before a band 
Of maidens, sporting, as it seemed to me. 
But as I came unseen on two or three, 
Who heaped the shining grains with either hand, 
I saw that they were making ropes of sand ; 
And when I asked them what their work might be, 
One turned upon me pitiful sweet eyes, 
While all the rest hung head upon the bosom, 
And said, We are poor maidens who have found 
By sad experience how quickly flies 
Love, and we make, lest we again should lose him, 
These chains wherewith he may be firmly bound. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


[Benyamin P. AVERY DIED IN Pexinc, Cuina, November 81x, 1875.) 


a 

God rest thy soul! With us is night — 
O, kind and pure, Toil without rest ; 

Tender of heart, yet strong to wield control, But where thy gentle spirit walks in light, 
And to endure! The ways are blest, 
Close the clear eyes! ¥ God’s peace be thine ! 
No greater woe God’s perfect peace! 

Earth's patient heart, than when a good man dies, Thy meed of faithful service, until time 
Can ever know. And death shall cease. 





Just as our last form goes to press, news comes of the death of Honorable Benjamin P. Avery, United 
States Minister to China, and late editor of the OveRLAND. The shock is so sudden we can hardly realize 
our friend has gone from our gaze forever. Have the cruel wires lied, or has his gentle spirit passed from 
this world of care and pain to ‘‘ the land where all is peace?” 

Mr. Avery was in many respects a remarkable man. He typified the ripest fruitage of our western 
thought and culture. He was essentially Californian, but he represented the finer feminine side of California 
—California in those gentler moods of which we see too little. He had the freshness without the brusqueness 
of the frontier spirit. Perhaps no one person did so much to educate the people of the State in the right 
direction — to lift the thoughts of men above the sordid interests of the hour and the mean ambitions of per- 
sonal gain. He embodied in his life and character that spirit of a broader culture, purer morals, and loftier 
aims which constitute the basis of all healthy growth. He loved California with an almost idolatrous love, 
but lamented its hard materialism, and strove to make it more worthy of its great destiny. And he was un- 
wearying in his efforts to elevate and refine. The hours that other workers gave to rest and recreation he 
devoted to the building up of new zsthetic interests and the study of those gentler arts that uplift society and 
smooth down the sharp angles of our western life. He was one of those rare men who are estimated rather 
below than above their true value. His modesty made him shy; and some people, who but half knew him, 
made the mistake of thinking he lacked force. No man was more firm in upright purpose —could be more 
courageous in the assertion of honest conviction. His adherence to principle was firm and uncompromising. 
He was constitutionally incapable of putting a falsehood in print or perverting facts to partisan uses. His 
pen was never soiled by an attack upon private character. He abhorred with all the intensity of a pure soul 
the personalities of journalism. 

His capacity for work was marvelous. We can not recall a journalist, with perhaps the exception of the 
late Henry J. Raymond, who could write so rapidly, yet so pointedly’and correctly. His well-stored mind 
poured forth its treasures in a rapid-flowing copious stream. He was equally ready in all,departments of 
journalistic activity. He was an admirable dramatic critic, was well versed in the elementary principles of 
music, while in the specialty of art criticism he was without a rival among Californian writers. His editorials 
were models of clear statement and strong but elegant English, while all that he wrote was pervaded by a cer- 
tain spirit of candor and a power of moral conscience that compelled attention and carried conviction. While 
the prevailing tone of his mind was serious, few writers could be more delightfully playful, more charmingly 
humorous. 

Socially Mr. Avery was very lovable. In him all the virtues seemed harmoniously combined. He was 
absolutely without guile, as he was without vices. His heart overflowed with love for his fellow. He could 
not bear to think ill of anyone, and if a sense of public duty compelled him to criticise, it was done so kindly, 
so regretfully, that censure lost half its sting. And his friendships were so firm and steadfast, his trust in 
those he loved so deep and unquestioning! Who that has felt the grasp of his manly hand, and looked into 
the quiet depths of his kindly eye, can ever forget the subtile influence that crept like a balm into his soul ? 
He lived in and for his friends. Caring little for general society, his social world was bounded by a charmed 
circle of intimates. He was such a delightful companion: so fresh and bright and genial, so apt in repartee, 
so quaintly witty, so rich in various learning without taint of pedantry. To know him, to be much in his so- 
ciety, to feel the sweet influence of his pure life, was a boon and blessing. He is dead; but the seed of 
thought and culture he has sown has not fallen on barren ground. His work survives him. The interests he 
promoted and the institutions he helped found, are living monuments of his beneficent activity. We shall 
see him no more in the flesh, but his spirit will long be a pervading presence to hosts of loving hearts. 
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Opinions. 

* * * * And now, as to opinions, 
Opinions are troublesome. I have had the 
measles, mumps, whooping-cough, matrimo- 
ny, and nearly all the earlier ills that life is 
heir to, but now I have got opinions, and 
they make the most tedious, uncomfortable 
disease I have yet suffered. I do not know 
how an opinion gets into a fellow, but once 
in, it is assiduous always, and sometimes 
clamorous, to get out. Once out, if it is a 
bold opinion, it becomes covered with myri- 
ad parasitic additions, comments, sneers, 
fleers, jeers, and then pestilently flies home 
to roost and riot in the brain where it was 
hatched or housed. 

Yet a fellow must have opinions —every- 
body has them—or the indulgent world will 
say: ‘*Ha-ka! out upon such a fellow. He 
has no opinions of his own.’’ Asif one man 
in nine hundred ever had an opinion of his 
own, or was capable of honestly and fully 
adopting the unmarred opinion of his neigh- 
bor. I tell you, opinions are terrible things. 
If a fellow—I say ‘‘fellow”’ instead of man, 
because we have in the world of opinion fel- 
low - sisters, have we not? —if a fellow has 
opinions and expresses them, he will, by his 
very nature, be sensitive about them; and 
then all the callous, ingenious, thick-skinned 
plod-workers will lift up their voices and cry 
out: ‘Goto. He hath opinions—he hath 
expressed them. Now, verily, shall he live 
up to his opinions.’’ Alas! for this poor fel- 
low, the days of his peace are numbered ; 
his ‘‘goose is cooked;”’ the enemy surrounds 
him, demanding not honorable surrender, but, 
dancing in critical war-paint and feathers, 
shouts for his continued slow torture. The 
inconsistent world clamors for consistency. 
Ah me! what a bilk ‘the world”’ is. 

Job “*O’d”’ for two things—namely, an 
answer from the Almighty, and a book writ- 
ten by his adversary. Now, Job was several 
thousand years younger than I am, and in 
his inexperience failed to express himself. 


What he should have said is this: O! that 
mine adversary had written an opinion. 
Then I would have had him. Write a book! 
Why, there are books written which even 
“Solomon in all his glory’’ could make noth- 
ing of, as against friend or foe. But, mark 
you! No sooner did Elihu the Buzite 
(whose tribe is numberless on California 
Street) arise and even verbally proclaim his 
opinion, than down went the Buzite, and 
from that hour Job warmed into health, 
strength, and prosperity. 

Opinions must be supported, or they per- 
ish. What opinion had the fellow who boss- 
ed the contract of building the Sphinx? No 
doubt he had opinions running through his 
head, as he ordered about the busy swarm of 
Egyptian onion -eaters, while they hewed, 
hacked, chipped, cut, and carved the mys- 
terious image; but he left his opinions un- 
supported, and now, like himself, they have 
perished. It takes money to support an 
opinion. It costs more to support an opin- 
ion than to carry on an ordinary Dutch fam- 
ily. An opinion without courage behind it 
is as a still-born baby—no hope in its ear- 
ly beauty, and a mere excuse for a funer- 
al. With courage and plenty of money a 
fellow may support an opinion— otherwise 
not. 

How easy it is to exhort a bold honest 
newspaper: ‘‘Give it to them! Your opin- 
ions are correct.’’ Alas! thou fool, know- 
est thou not that dollars are risked in the ex- 
pression and impression of these ‘‘correct”’ 
opinions? What riskest thou in support of 
opinions? ‘Lip,’ and “‘lip”’ only. 

I mean this for you, O intellectual swag- 
gerer! If you had lived in the days of Ga- 
lileo, and the studious old man had met you, 
a prosperous upholder of the faith, and, tak- 
ing you by the neighborly button, had step- 
ped aside to whisper in your ear, ‘‘It turns!’’ 

**Ah! does it?’’ you question. 

‘‘The world is a globe, and turns about, 
day unto day, with a rapid motion,”’ 
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*¢ The world, under our feet, turns? Ah! 
very curious idea, Gali.’’ 

**O, yes. I will show you, to your satis- 
faction, that it does so, if you will follow me 
to some secret quiet place,’’ says the old 
man, glancing about and half-drawing a 
parchment roll from the bosom of his robes. 

**Secret! No, no—no secrets for me. If 
she turns I won’t stop her. But secrets— 
that means business before the inguisidor. 
Good-day, Gali. Ahem!—a very good- 
day.”” And you would have gone by on the 
other side, leaving *‘correct”’ opinion in the 
hands of moral highwaymen; but now, after 
the struggle, the cost, and the battle is past, 
you roll, bask, revel, and swagger in the 
warm light cast against historic walls, where 
never more may come the moldy, pulpy shad- 
ow of old Dogma. 

Men tell me about Aari-ari in Japan. 
This is a method by which a high official 
Japanese confesses he has been false to his 
country, Adopted in the United States, 4ari- 
kari would be a boundless blessing. Next to 
hari-kari in the disemboweling process, is 
the support of an honest opinion. Thou- 
sands of men in America have gone, spread- 
eagle fashion, upon that blade, turned sud- 
denly pale, and perished in theirprime. And 
yet, correct opinion, like the storied car of 
Juggernaut; finds yearly numerous new vic- 
tims prostrate before its oncoming. How 
shall we account for such follies? The im- 
practical, improvident, boldly intellectual 
scum of each rising generation must be made 
way with, to give room for the many easy- 
going fools to be fleeced by the cunning of 
the non-committal few. Thus the world 
wags, has wagged, and will wag so long as 
the manner of things is so much mightier 
among men than the matter thereof. * * * 

J. W. GALty. 


Art Appreciation. 

It is not generally known that Keith’s re- 
cent and most satisfactory art production, en- 
titled ‘* Morning on the Upper Merced,”’ was 
painted to the order of O. J. Wilson, the 
noted educational publisher of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. This gentleman, while on a pleasure- 
trip to our coast during the past summer, 
met Muir and Keith in the high Sierra, and 
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it was there that he formed a warm attach- 
ment for each in his special study—the first 
as a scientist and the latter as an artist. Mr. 
Wilson’s letter, acknowledging the receipt of 
the picture, is full of warm and generous ap- 
preciation —a true, heart - felt, honest appre- 
ciation. On the day the package arrived 
(we begged the privilege to copy portions 
of this letter, because the expressions are so 
rare) he writes: ‘‘I have not yet had the 
box opened, but presume the picture came 
safely. I shall arrange to-day for having it 
stretched and framed, after which I will 
again write you as to our impressions con- 
cerning it. I do not doubt, judging from 
the two large landscapes of yours I saw when 
in San Francisco, that it will realize our ex- 
pectations.”” And then he closes in the fol- 
lowing modest but substantial manner: ‘In 
naming the price of the picture you put it at 
$2,500, not specifying whether gold or green- 
backs. I was about to procure a check for 
the latter, when it occurred to me that our 
money is not yours. I therefore inclose a- 
gold check for $2,500, payable to your order. 
If I am in error, you can rectify it.’’ It 
gives us great pleasure to place the above on 
record, and we hope the example will be fol- 
lowed by the money-princes of our own com- 
munity, and so give the lie to the old prov- 
erb that a prophet, etc. 


As Near as I Know. 


* Was ever I in love?” you ask, 
Ah! that I scarce can tell. 
I’ve been married twenty years, or so, 
And like ¢ha# pretty well. 


But I’ve had curious feelings, 
In the spring-time of my life : 
On days before I married her, 
And since I had my wife. 


Though I don’t have them now so much, 
Still, even at forty-six, 

Some ill-defined nonsensicals 

Play me their old-time tricks. 


I used to think, for months and years, 
That all the world to me 

Was in a woman’s smiles and tears, 
And all was naught but she. 


If that is love, I’ve had it—bad, 

And sometimes have it yet ; 

And when it leaves me I’m not glad— 
Nay, rather I regret. 
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But I don’t rave on flowers and rings 
Which her hand may have pressed, 
Or dote on curls, hair-pins, and things, 
And gloat on how she’s dressed. 





I don’t now feel Sahara’s blight 
When she has left the room, 

Nor wake from visions in the night 
And babble in the gloom. 


Those were the days of hope and fear, 
With anxious fierce desire ; 

But they have passed this many a year— 
Love’s fuel to the fire. 


And though there ’re ashes on the hearth, 
And little graves we know, 

There still are embers—steady heat— 

To keep two hearts aglow. 


Though power das gone out from us, 
Through old affection’s door, 

To those who live and those who died— 
Still craves the tide the shore. 


Ah! yes, I guess I’ve been in love. 
I must have been! else how 
Could I have lived in such a state ?—— 
If I’m not in it now, 
J. W. Gattry. 


A Note from Abroad. 


We are permitted to extract the following 
paragraph from a private letter of our valued 
and esteemed contributor, Charles W. Stod- 
dard : 

‘* MUNICH, October1gth: * * * Birch, 
Strong, and I are living together. The boys 
take coffee about 7 A.M., and then go off to 
their art-schools. I doze an hour or two, and 
rise with the idea of accomplishing a vast 
deal of writing, but it usually ends by my 
dipping into a book until I get tired, when I 
loaf down to Rosenthal’s studio and talk with 
him hour after hour. He talks wéil, and we 
get on charmingly together. The whole story 
of ‘Elaine’ (the picture), as he tells it, is very 
interesting. So many things happened to it 
before he finally sent it to California. He 
says he feels as if the success that has follow- 
ed was sent by Providence to compensate 
him for two years of sorrowful experience 
during the progress of the picture. Some- 


times we go down to a beer-hall and see 
gymnastics and hear English songs from the 
lips of English girls who drift over here some- 
how or other and astonish the Germans with 
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a cockney accent and a pair of lively eyes. 
I have been to hear Wagner’s operas, and 
here in Munich they are magnificently pro- 
duced. The king is mad on the subject of 
music, and Wagner is, in his eyes, little less 
than an archangel, so he gives him vast sums 
of money to produce his operas in the best 
style.” * * * 


A Pacific Day. 


We can not refrain from publishing the 
following beautiful thoughts, taken from a 
private letter addressed to us : 

‘* To-day and yesterday have been (or are, 
for who shall say that a day is dead ?) the 
prettiest days I have seen in nearly a year of 
sojourn in California—days almost worthy of 
the high - arching wide - canopied horizon of 
Nevada. Ah! there have been, and I hope 
will be, days in Nevada which gleam and 
glitter like priceless diamonds upon the 
breast of Time—days so clear, so still and 
pure, that night comes brilliantly upon them 
only as the shadow of a deeper stillness, in 
which the full round moon orbs out upon the 
scene, with endless hosis of glinting stars far 
back and upward in the boundless depth of 
stainless air. I grieve to add that through 
all the beauty of this weather I have been 
boxing up apples and talking ruptuyed En- 
glish to emotionless apple-pickers from Hong- 
kong, when I had far rather sit in the sun- 
light and watch the spider-threads float 
dreamily among the yellow shower of au- 
tumn leaves,”’ 


Juvenile Books. 


We have received a number of very fine 
juvenile books, which space will not allow us 
to review at length, as we intended, but 
which we would bring to the attention of 
heads of families in particular, and others in 
general, at this holiday season of the year. 
A. L. Bancroft & Co. have sent us Fack’s 
Ward, Herbert Carter’s Legacy, The Peep- 
Show, Little Wide-awake for 1876, History 
of the Robins, The Children’s Pastime, and 
Nine Little Goslings. From A. Roman & 
Co. we have received Zhe Big Brother and 
Herbert Carter’s Legacy. 
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THe MASQUE OF PANDORA, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low. For sale by A. Roman & Co. 


Time does not seem to dim the lustre of 
Longfellow’s genius, if we are to judge from 
the little volume before us, which contains, 
in addition to that from which it takes its 
title, the ‘‘ Hanging of the Crane,’’ familiar 
to all readers, ‘‘ Morituri Salutamus,’’ and 
a number of minor poems. 

The Masque of Pandora is the old, old 
story over again, very beautifully told, of 
the evils let loose upon the unhappy world 
by the hand of woman, Eve with the name 
of Pandora. Surely the gods wrought in 
evil mood an evil thing when they created 
her in all her loveliness, only to bring mis- 
ery upon mankind. Prometheus seems to 
have understood them pretty well, judging 
from his speech to Hermes, who brings to 


him the maiden: 
*T mistrust 


The gods and all their gifts. If they have sent her, 
It is for no good purpose.” . . . 
“ Whatgver comes from them, though in a shape 

As beautiful as this, is evil only.” 

Epimetheus, however, proves less wise, or 
less distrustful, and accepts the beautiful gift 
with love and gratitude. Within his house, 
sacredly intrusted to him, is the fatal chest 
containing the dread secrets of the gods. 

** Safely concealed there from all mortal eyes, 

Forever sleep the secrets of the gods. 

Seek not to know what they have hidden from 

thee 

Till they themselves reveal it.” 

What mortal woman could resist such a 
temptation! Not Pandora, who was less — 
or more—than mortal. In an evil moment 
the lid was lifted—alas! and alas! 

We can but express our admiration of Epi- 
metheus, who finds only excuses for the wom- 
an, while bitterly reproaching himself : 

* Mine is the fault, not thine. On me shall fall 

The vengeance of the gods, for I betrayed 

Their secret, when, in evil hour, I said 

It was a secret; when in evil hour 

I left thee here alone to this temptation,” 


Unlike the man Adam, who, in somewhat 
similar circumstances, seeks to find a cover 
for his own cowardly soul in accusation of 
**the woman thou gavest me, Lord! ”’ 

Almost too sacred for mention seems ‘* AZo- 
viturt Salutamus.’’ More than any other 
poem he has written will this draw and bind 
to him the love of his people—a poet’s rich- 
est meed of praise. Very sacred also seem 
his tribute to Charles Sumner, and the son- 
nets on “‘ Three Friends of Mine.’’ These, 
with a fewpther lyrics and sonnets, close the 
volume. 


THE NATIVE RACES OF THE PACIFIC STATES. 
Vol. V. Primitive History. By H. H. 
Bancroft. San Francisco: A. L. Ban- 
croft & Co. 


This last volume on the history of the 
Native Races of the Pacific Coast, whose 
manners, myths, and relics have been de- 
scribed in the preceding parts, forms a fitting 
close to a work which has marked an epoch 
in the history of our literature. 

In a former review of the first volume, we 
remarked upon its scope, completeness, and 
accuracy, and upon the clearness of style 
which has made attractive, even to the gen- 
eral reader, a subject that at first appeared 
intended only for the student. These char- 
acteristics have, we are glad to note, been 
preserved and even improved upon in the 
succeeding volumes, in spite of the ever - in- 
creasing depth of the subject. In the second 
volume, to which the essay on civilization 
and savagism formed a fitting introduction, 
the subject was such as to render it more 
suited for the public in general, and in the 
third volume we found ourselves more with- 
in the domain of science, and treading in one 
of the yet unthreaded mazes of mythology; 
now witnessing the depths of human degra- 
dation in the crude fetich; now beholding a 
monotheism more imposing perhaps from its 
shadowy outline, its undefined worship; now 
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pleased with the simple adoration which 
finds utterance in the offering of a flower or 
fruit; now harrowed by one of unparalleled 
bloodshed ; all relieved at last by the picture 
of Elysian bliss in the bright sun-house. 
The fourth volume does not offer the excit- 
iffg allurements of strange customs and pleas- 
ing myths, but in devoting it to the deeper 
subject of antiquities, and the sober student, 
the author has not overlooked the claims of 
the general reader. He has on the contrary 
rendered it attractive, even to them, by the 
addition of copious illustrations. The study 
of man must begin with the study of his 
works. The stately ruin, the musty relic, 
speak in mute yet incontrovertible terms of 
a by-gone race, lifting in part the veil that 
hides their life, and forming a guide to the 
traditions and records presented to us in the 
fifth volume. 

The history naturally includes as a part 
of it an account of the origin of the people, 
but we find that it was thought best to make 
this a separate division, and justly so, con- 
sidering the number of statements and spec- 
ulations brought to bear upon it; yet the 
subject, from its peculiar character and con- 
sequent treatment, can only be of secondary 
importance as compared with the history. 
At the time that America was discovered, the 
bigoted policy of the church had impressed 
its stamp upon all minds, by education or by 
decree. Opposed to science as incompatible 
with its pretensions, it allowed no specula- 
tions outside the limits marked by itself; 
hence, the then attempted solutions of the 
problem of origin all ran in the channel of 
Biblical simplicity, ‘where the riddle must 
fit the answer, if the answer should not fit 
the riddle ;’’ and if some heretical observa- 
tions were ventured upon, they were drown- 
ed in a deluge of bare condemnations, based 
on Holy Writ. Adam and Eve in the tradi- 
tional paradise of Asia Minor, or Noah with 
his ark, are the starting-points; for a separate 
creation for America was heterodox. The 
strongest support of the Noah theory is evi- 
dently in the flood-myths which have been 
built up everywhere upon some general or lo- 
cal inundation, or upon deposits of shells and 
other marine relics. Nor has the fertile imag- 
ination of the fadres failed to find traditions 
of Noahs, of Babels, of confusion of tongues, 


which, however, have failed to pass the mus- 
ter of late researches. The difficulties pre- 
sented by the existence of wild and poison- 
ous animals which could not have been trans- 
ported by man, some have surmounted by a 
passage over now submerged land, others by 
letting them swim across! 

The culture-heroes presented by the tradi- 
tions of so many people have generally been 
seized upon by the orthodox as Messiah—or, 
rather, St. Thomas the apostle, who in ‘his 
far-and-wide wanderings must naturally have 
stumbled upon America. To whom could 
the intricate emblem of the cross otherwise 
have been owing? The bulk of the theories 
referring the origin to a particular people 
turn to Asia, and innumerable actual or fan- 
cied resemblances are brought in to support 
them, some presenting the important testi- 
mony that the Americans and the people 
in question were equally despicable, idle, 
boastful, and dirty, or that they bathed fre- 
quently. Among these the Behring Strait 
people have evidence of actual intercourse 
or contact, while the Japanese are supported 
by wrecks found on our coast. The Jewish 
origin theory, supported among others by 
Lord Kingsborough and Adair, has been dis- 
cussed with more minuteness than any other, 
based as it is upon the Bible tradition of the 
wanderings of the ten lost tribes in an east- 
erly direction. It derives additional inter- 
est from the fact of being connected with the 
Mormon Bible. Next to the east - Asiatic 
theory, the Scandinavians are shown by Mr. 


Bancroft to possess respectable proofs, in | 


their Sagas, of at least a pre-Columbian in- 
tercourse with our eastern coast, and Abbé 
Brasseur even traces some Central American 
tribes to this source, One of the most inter- 
esting theories is that connected with the an- 
cient Atlantis, indirectly supported by those 
who advocate a former connection between 
the Old and New World. The story of its 
disappearance beneath the waves of the At- 
lantic some 10,000 years, ago, with all its 
great kingdoms, as told by Plato, is connect- 
ed with a tradition of a similar cataclysm in 
America, to which the imaginative Brasseur 
has devoted a whole volume; but the au- 
thor of the Native Races points out the 
changeable and confused character of his 
subject, and does not seem inclined to ac- 
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cord it much credit. It is, perhaps, to be 
much regretted that Mr. Bancroft should 
have left the reader so entirely to his own 
judgment with regard to the probability of 
the respective theories. In concluding, ‘he 
remarks, however, that ‘‘no theory of a for- 
eign origin has been “proved, or even fairly 
sustained. The particulars in which the 
Americans are shown to resemble any given 
people of the Old World are insignificant in 
number and importance when compared with 
the particulars in which they do mot resemble 
that people.’”’ He admits the possibility of 
stray ships having been cast upon the coast, 
and survivors left to impart some of the re- 
semblances noticed, although it is just as 
probable that they are mere coincidences. 
Hence it is ‘‘not unreasonable to assume 
that the Americans are autochthones, until 
there is some good ground given for believ- 
ing them to be of exotic origin.”’ 

Turning to the subject of history, we are 
glad to note that it is handled with great- 
er freedom. In discoursing on the value 
and character of the sources from which 
the material is taken, he does not omit to 
deplore the bigotry of Spanish writers, which 
led them not only to misrepresent the ample 
records at their disposal, but with fanatic zeal 
to destroy the great bulk of them. He di- 
vides the subject into four great periods — 
pre-Toltec, Toltec, Chichimec, and Aztec— 
and devotes the last chapters to nations out- 
side of the central plateau. He proceeds to 
show that all conclusions drawn from the 
previous volumes overthrow the once accept- 
ed theory of a southward migration to and 
from Mexico, for neither the customs, lan- 
guage, mythology, nor the antiquities of 
Mexico and Central America find analogies 
in the north; while the ruins in the south are 
older than those of Mexico, and could not 
have been built by the Toltecs, who are as- 
sumed to have migrated southward. The 
resemblances between the institutions of the 
two great branches of Mayas and Nahuas he 
accounts for by supposing that they may 
have been one people in remote times. 
Bancroft proceeds to prove these conclusions 
by a mass of evidence, connected by a chain 
of ingenious arguments, which, if only from 
the research indicated by them, must receive 
the respectful attention of historians. 
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Following the road thus marked out by 
previous investigations, the author proceeds 
to the myths of the ‘Sacred Book of the 
Quichés.’’ The story of the creation; of 
the adventures of certain heroes, who, like 
Hercules, had a number of tasks set them, 
but failed to perform them from the want of 
the godlike nature or aid given to him; of 
the deeds of their sons to avenge their fate ; 
of subsequent wanderings and struggles, are 
all given in approved fairy-tale style, but 
followed by a solution which tends to con- 
vert them into valuable historic evidence. 
Nahua traditions, of a similar character, are 
then introduced, and comparisons instituted 
which indicate their common origin with 
those of the Quiché or Maya. The culture- 
heroes of the representative people are also 
identified, and link by link the chain of evi- 
dence is welded in support of the assertion 
that in the Usumacinta region flourished 
what he calls the great Votanic empire ; 
that this was the most ancient home to which 
American civilization can be traced, and 
whence it spread north and north-east. This 
is further proved by the many stately ruins in 
this region, abandoned already at the Span- 
ish conquest, without even a trace of their 
builders. 

Turning to Anahuac, which next rose into 
prominence, the author pronounces the gen- 
erally accepted migrations of its different 
tribes to be merely their successive rise into 
prominence; that each tribe ‘preserved a 
somewhat vague traditional memory of its 
past history, which took the form, in every 
case, of a long migration from a distant land. 
In each of these records there is probably an 
allusion to the original southern empire; but 
most of the events relate apparently to the 
movements of particular tribes in and about 
Anahuac at periods long subsequent to the 
original migration, and immediately subse- 
quent to the final establishment of each tribe.” 

This ends the pre-Toltec period, and brings 
us more within the domain of recorded his- 
tory, which opens with the immigration of the 
Toltecs—a name since synonymous with all 
higher culture—their rise, progress, fall, and 
exodus. The deserted lands are occupied by 
Chichimecs, and we are told how this rude 
race gradually submitted to the culture of 
Toltec remnants; how an insignificant tribe 
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of Aztecs, by cunning and bravery, managed 
to establish themselves in spite of oppression, 
and at last wrest the sceptre from their mas- 
ters. They had ruled only one brief century, 
when they fell before the mightier empire of 
the Spaniards. Mr. Bancroft shows us, how- 
ever, that their tyranny and bloody rites had 
already made their fall a speedy probability 
at the hands of oppressed neighbors, and 
that the coming of the Spaniards probably 
rather retarded than hastened their fate. 


TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS, AND OTHER 
SKETCHES. By Bret Harte. Boston: J. 
oc Osgood & Co. For sale by A. Roman 

0. 


The sketches, eight in number, comprised 
in the above-named collection, have already 
appeared in various magazines. The ver- 
dict of the reading public has been given in 
their favor, and the honest critic can but ap- 
prove the finding. No American author has 
ever excelled Mr. Harte in the particular 
line of writing covered by the book before 
us. The characters have a clearly defined 
individuality which impresses the most care- 
less reader; nor does it break the force of 
this fact to admit, what has been urged by 
some critics, that this or that delineation is 
overdrawn. 

The skill with which the material of the 
sketches is handled is worthy of admiration. 
The author runs over the entire gamut of hu- 
man passion, from broad farce to deep trag- 
edy. We laugh, we are filled with a noble 
scorn, we rage, we feel sarcastic contempt, 
we overflow with tender pity, we weep, at 
the will of the narrator. And the smooth- 
ness of the strokes of satire is scarcely equal- 
ed save by that storied executioner whose 
victims did not know they were struck until 
they tumbled their heads off by attempting 
to nod. 

Having thus spoken in commendation of 
the sketches named, we must add that they 
are not such as an author can rely upon for 
establishing a permanent literary reputation. 
What Mr. Harte is really capable of in the 
domain of fiction on an extended scale is a 
problem yet in obscurity. Whether he has 
the ability to group new characters in fresh 
scenes, or merely to re-arrange his puppets 
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by making them face east where they for- 
merly looked west, and so on, is what we 
will probably ascertain during the coming 
year. 


Lrprary Notes. By A. P. Russell. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. For sale by 
A. Roman & Co. 

This compilation is unquestionably unique 
in structure and original in conception. It 
is constructed somewhat on the principle 
of Southey’s Commonplace Book. In it 
we discern the book-maker rather than the 
author. Mr. Russell displays his architect- 
ural endowments, and his facility for con- 
structing a comely edifice from a great varie- 
ty of materials. 

No mere review could convey an adequate 
conception of the work before us. Mr. Rus- 
sell has evidently been a careful reader, a 
student of the best English literature. He 
has not failed, in his extensive reading, to 
make a note of what he deemed most choice 
and valuable. There is an affluent profusion 
of quotation from manifold authors, grouped 
under the several heads of ‘‘Insufficiency,”’ 
**Extremes,’’ ‘* Disguises,’’ ‘*Standards,’’ 
“* Rewards,” ‘‘Limits,” ‘*Incongruity,’’ 
‘**Mutations,’’ ‘*Paradoxes,’’ ‘‘Contrasts,’’ 
“Types,” ‘*Conduct,”? ‘*Religion.” In 
the scope of the thirteen prolific characters, 
we catch a glint of several hundred authors, 
and it is assuredly something novel te be 
privileged with a bird’s-eye view of such a 
sweeping panorama in ‘‘a moment of time.’’ 
There is multum in parvo, but it is kaleido- 
scopic, and the reader must be quite content 
to flit from Sir Isaac Newton to John Brown. 
But what matters it? The reader has exact- 
ly what he bargains for. The very title of 
the book is its best interpreter. It does not 
purport to be a stately disquisition on the 
science of the universe, but merely Lidrary 
Notes. The simple question is: Has the 
author fulfilled the pledge implied in his ti- 
tle? We think he has. In repressing his 
own individuality, Mr. Russell has failed to 
mortise the frame - work of his structure to- 
gether as neatly as a master-mechanic in lit-- 
erature should strive to do. A little more of 
the well-tempered mortar of his own intui- 
tive skill would have added much to the 
symmetry and durability of his work. 
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We intended to indulge in numerous quota- 
tions, but space will not permit. It is true 
that dilettant critics may sit in severe judg- 
ment upon the questionable propriety -and 
aptness of some of the matter grouped under 
the several heads, and the pertinency of 
some of the quotations to the subject indicat- 
ed may be justly called in question; but 
the very nature and plan of the work pre- 
supposes an o//a podrida, and we get just 
this and nothing more. Mr. Russell has 
done his work judiciously, and deserves the 
grateful recognition of those who enjoy 
choice flowers and exotics, and who are best 
pleased to have the skilled florist cull, cut, 
and arrange the fragrant blossoms for them. 
This Mr. Russell has done with the charming 
grace of a skilled connoisseur, notwithstand- 
ing the foibles apparent to the critical eye. 
Of his own scholarship he permits us to catch 
little hint, but as an interpreter of scholars 
he has placed us under tribute, and he has 
our thanks. His book will be welcomed in 
alleducated households. The elaborate and 
carefully collated index greatly enhances the 
value of the book for the library table. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF Epuca- 
TION FOR 1874. By John Eaton, Commis- 
sioner. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 

We confess to a feeling of national humil- 
jation in seeing that General Eaton has made 
an argument in the outset for the existence 
of the bureau of which he is the worthy 
head. Yet we fear it is necessary, on account 
of a vicious sentiment that can tolerate better 
the lavish expenditure of millions ypon worth- 
less specimens of na. al architecture, and oth- 
er frauds in the war, navy, and Indian serv- 
ice, than the useful employment of a few 
thousands in disseminating information rela- 
tive to the best modes of educating and 
thereby elevating the people. Have we 
come to this, that there is such an indiffer- 
ence to education on the part of those who 
uphold the social and political fabric, or 
blindness to the fact that intelligence less- 
ens pauperism, disease, and crime, increases 
the sum of human happiness, and lengthens 
life by teaching man how to live, that the 
Commissioner of Education of a great repub- 
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lic is obliged to assert, what ought to have 
been settled long ago in the mind of every 
American freeman as axiomatic, and almost 
apologize to the public for the existence of 
his office? When, as estimated by the com- 
missioner, the annual expenditures of the 
people of the nation reach $100,000,000 for 
educational purposes, it would seem that 
there should be no question of the utility or 
need of some compendium of facts, like the 
report before us, to teach the people of one 
section what experiments have been tried 
disastrously in another, what plans of school- 
houses have been found most economical and 
healthful, and what methods of discipline 
and instruction have been found most effi- 
cient in producing the best results. 

It ought to be impressed on the public 
mind that there is genius in educators as well 
as among inventors, and that the discoveries 
of this genius should be known, to secure at 
the earliest moment the most solid advan- 
tages to the thousands rapidly coming on the 
stage as parents and responsible citizens of 
the republic. The discoverer of new combi- 
nations in mechanics gets out a patent and is 
interested in disseminating his discoveries, 
and will make them useful for pecuniary 
profit. The educator has no patent-office to 
which to apply for reward for discoveries as 
to the best modes of obtaining the most desi- 
rable educational results, and as he ought 
not to be expected to furnish advertisements 
gratis, as well as brains and experience, the 
least thing the Government can do is to dis- 
tribute such information to the people with- 
out the burden of patent-office profits. This 
it is doing through the Bureau of Education. 

Leaving out of the count the advantages 
gained by a knowledge of what the experi- 
ence of the best instructors has discovered, 
so as to avoid the experiments that have re- 
sulted in failures, the mere publication of the 
statistics which are gathered in the volume 
is of incalcuiable benefit to the friends of ed- 
ucation, and notably to those communities 
that are behind and require an educational 
impulse to bring them up inrank. The state- 
ment alone that the ratio of attendance in 
New Jersey is 192 days against sixty-five in 
Georgia and but fifty in North Carolina, is 
worth the cost of the Bureau of Education, 
because the fact being made public will nat- 
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urally arouse a State pride in the laggard 
States to wipe away in the future such a dis- 
graceful exhibition of ignorance. 

The report contains more than goo 
pages, and, like all works devoted large- 
ly to statistical information, no comprehen- 
sive or even proximative idea can be given, 
in a review of ordinary length, of the mass- 
es of valuable matter within its cover, If 
asked the question, What does the volume 
contain? we could only reply, Everything 
bearing on education, in all its phases and 
applications. It is to be hoped that every 
school library is supplied with a copy, and 
that every educator reads it. 

As heretofore, the Californian part of the 
book, employing twenty-three pages, is prin- 
cipally furnished by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, 
whose enlarged culture and abounding zeal 
for the elevation of mankind are so well 
known to the readers of the OVERLAND, and 
fit her for any work in which she may en- 


gage. 


THE Story OF THE Hymns. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. New York: American Tract 
Society. 

The author of this volume does not claim 
to give anything like a complete history of 
the origin of all hymns in common use, but 
only of such as are the result of some pecul- 
iar circumstances or special religious experi- 
ence. 

That story or recital takes deepest hold of 
the human heart which carries along with it 
the unmistakable evidence of personal expe- 
rience and reality. There is an omnipotence 
in naturalness. It is likewise true, as the 
author suggests, that the hymns that human 
hearts best love and most sacredly preserve 
are, for the most part, the fruit of eventful 
lives, luminous religious experiences, severe 


‘liscipline, or unusual sorrow. In the vol- 
ume before us it is evidently the writer’s ob- 
ject to wed this class of hymns to the pecul- 
iar experiences that gave them inspiration, 
and so interpret the personal and local allu- 
sions that enter so largely into their compo- 
sition. 

The work is on a less extended scale than 
that of Miller in his Songs and Singers of the 
Church, who purports to give a succinct his- 
tory of the origin of all the hymns in general 
use. Mr. Butterworth proposes to deal only 
with the créme de la créme of sacred song. 
No well-considered work could embody all 
good hymns and keep within any endurable 
limits. The hymns contained in this work 
are of standard excellence. The compiler 
deserves credit for the good judgment dis- 
played in selection. For when it is remem- 
bered that in a single catalogue of hymns, 
published by an English writer, no less than 
618 authors are represented, and that Sir 
Roundell Palmer estimates that the hymns 
of Watts, Browne, Doddridge, Wesley, New- 
ton, Beddome, Kelly, and Montgomery 
alone number upward of 6,000, we can form 
some estimate of the labor of selection, and 
the good judgment necessary to a judicious 
preparation of such a work. 

Mr. Butterworth has produced an exceed- 
ingly interesting and readable book. He 
does not assume to be a critic of art or a can- 
onist of poetry, but simply a historian of 
song. He tells the story of the hymns, and 
that is all that he proposed to do in the out- 
set. Those who wish to study up the differ- 
ent schools of poetry, and analyze the indi- 
vidual characteristics of each, must consult 
Devey in his Comparative Estimate of Mod- 
ern English Poets, where they will find a 
serviceable classification and exemplification 
of the different schools. 
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From A. Roman & Co., San Francisco: 
Tue INTERNATIONAL Review. November- December, 1875. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co, 


a PASTORALS, BALLADS, AND Lyrics. By Bayard Taylor. Boston: J. R. Osgood & 

0. 

Tue Bic BrorHer. By George C. Eggleston. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

OuT OF THE Deep. By Mrs. Henry Wood. Boston: W. F. Gill & Co. 

A HERO OF THE PEN, By E. Werner. Boston: W. F. Gill & Co. 

HERBERT CARTER’S LEGACY; OR, THE INVENTOR’s SON. By Horatio Alger, Jr. Bos- 
ton: A. K. Loring. 

St. GEORGE AND St. MICHAEL. By George Macdonald. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 


From A. L. Bancroft & Co., San Francisco: 
THE Peep-SHow. Amusement and Instruction for the Young. London: Strahan & Co. 
LITTLE WIDE-AWAKE, FOR THE YEAR 1876. New York: Geo. Routledge & Sons. 
THE History OF THE Rosins. By Mrs. Trimmer. New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 
THE CHILDREN’S PasTIME. By Lisbeth G. Séguin. New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 
NINE LitTLe Gosiincs. By Susan Coolidge. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
WATER AND WATER SuppLy. By Dr. W. H. Corfield. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 
JAck’s WARD; OR, THE Boy GuARDIAN. By Horatio Alger, Jr. Boston: A. K. Loring. 
HERBERT CARTER’S LEGACY; OR, THE INVENTOR’s SON. By Horatio Alger, Jr. Bos- 

ton: A. K. Loring. 


From Payot, Upham & Co., San Francisco: 
SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE UTILizaTION. By Dr. W. H. Corfield. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand. 


From Honorable Fohn S. Hager: 
ANNUAL REPORT ON THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
FOREIGN NATIONS FOR THE YEARS 1873-74. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESSES, Three volumes. 
TRANSPORTATION ROUTES TO THE SEA-BOARD. Two volumes. 
ABRIDGMENT OF MESSAGE AND DocUMENTS—1873-74. 


Miscellaneous : 

EVERY-DAY Errors OF SPEECH. By L. P. Meredith, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 

NOTEs ON THE MANUFACTURE OF POTTERY AMONG SAVAGE Races. By Ch. Fred. Hartt, 
A.M. Rio de Janeiro: The Author. 

THe Story oF THE Hymns. By Hezekiah Butterworth. New York: American Tract 
Society. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOR THE YEAR 1875. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. ; 

Camp Lire IN FLoripa. Compiled by Charles Hallock. New York: Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 


From Matthias Gray, San Francisco: 
THE SONG OF THE CANE. From Princess of Trebizonde. Arranged by Ad. Dorn. 
LOVE ME, DARLING, LOVE ME. Song and chorus. Composed by D. P. Hughes. 
THE HARP THAT ONCE THRO’ TARA’s HALLS. Words by Thomas Moore. 
WAITING FOR THE RAIN. Words by Annie A. Fitzgerald. Composed by D. B. Moody. 
La SimpaTIA Mazurca. Compuesta por A. Ynfante. 
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